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6 6 There is something deeply suffocating about life 
today in the prosperous west. Bourgeoisification, 
the suburbanisation of the soul, proceeds at an 
unnerving pace. Tyranny becomes docile and 
subservient, and soft totalitarianism prevails, as 
obsequious as a wine waiter. Nothing is allowed 
to distress and unsettle us. The politics of the 


playgroup rules us all. 
— J.G. Ballard 9 9 
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Money is a kind of poetry 


— Wallace Stevens 





TRACEY EMIN 
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TJ EOPLE STILL DEBATE WHETHER GAUGIN AND DALI 


Were great artists. But in the case of Tracey Emin, 
the problem is more basic. Is she an artist at all, 

or just a careerist who uses "art" as an instrument 
of self-promotion? Conservative polemicists love 

to parade her as a symbol of all that is wrong in 
the modern world. And she loves to pander to their 
fears. The whole debate has the air of a Punch and 
Judy show. 

Tracey Emin possesses a kind of Midas touch. 
Everything she handles is instantly transformed into 
art — and that means into money. She first revealed 
this remarkable gift in 1999, when her dishevelled 
bed was short-listed for the high-profile Turner Prize. 
It failed to win, but was later bought by Charles 
Saatchi for £150,000. 

My Bed provoked outrage in the tabloid press. 

“I would not waste my breath on that woman,” 
pronounced the Evening Standard's plumy Brian 
Sewell. Yet some commentators discerned a hidden 
design in Emin’s apparently random creation. “It had 
a pared-down, modernist look,” wrote trendy TV 
art critic Matthew Collings. “I liked the real flash of 
colour that the carpet beneath offered — was it blue? 
I liked the masses of clutter on the carpet. As a 


Left: Гуе Got It All!, 2000 
Right: My Bed, 1999 
TRACEY EMIN 


whole, I found the impression elegant and aesthetic.” 

But the real achievement of My Bed was to collapse 
the already fragile distinction between art and 
celebrity memorabilia. Henceforth, artworks can be 
created and sold according to the same principle as 
Marilyn Monroe’s dress. The artist need only impress 
his or her touch upon the designated object and - hey 
presto! – Walter Benjamin’s “aura” remains as potent 
as ever. Indeed, it is all that remains to distinguish 
the bed purchased by Emin from the same bed 
purchased a few years later, at a considerable mark- 
up, by Saatchi. 

But perhaps we should pity Tracey Emin her 
artistic mojo. Like the touch of Midas, which 
transformed his own daughter into gold, it too 
has its darker aspects. In March 2002, Emin lost 
her cat Docket and put up appeals for help around 
her London neighborhood. They were immediately 
taken down and sold for hundreds of pounds. Emin 
complained that the notices were not intended as 
art. But by what right, one might ask? Hadn’t she 
previously promoted her entire life as one great work 
of art? 

Docket eventually returned. 

Edward Skidelsky 


Below: Glass Tears, 1930 - 1933 
Right: Ingres’ Violin, 1924 
MAN RAY 


Although renowned amongst photographers for his many innovative darkroom 
techniques, most people know Man Ray for his surreal nudes — in particular for Ingres” 
Violin, a photo of a naked female with a cello's F holes applied to her lower back (which 
has probably inspired more women to get tattooed than any other photo in history). 

He is also famous for his many portraits of the leading artistic and literary lights du jour 
such as Pablo Picasso, Salvador Dali, and James Joyce (his portrait of the author as a 
young man graced the first editions of Ulysses). 

There is a certain poetic justice in Man Ray's Tears setting the record for the highest 
price ever paid for a photo. After the financial disappointment of the first exhibition of 
his paintings, he focused his energies on photography as a practical means to finance 
his artistic ambitions, saying in his 1963 autobiography: "I was going to make money not 
wait for recognition that might or might not come. In fact, І might become rich enough 
never to have to sell a painting, which would be ideal." 

Andrew Fleming 











The most expensive photograph in the world 


$1,300,000 
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IN THE SPACE OF 24 RECENT HOURS THREE SEPARATE 
people recommended I read a book called The 
Philosophy of Andy Warhol (From A to В and Back 
Again). 1 don’t ignore such unambiguous orders. I 
had to read it, if only to follow the groundless trail 
of coincidences to learn if they lead to epiphany. 

The first person who suggested this book was a 
friend of mine living in Montreal. I wrote to her 
wondering if “personality” is half the battle. “Have 
personality!” I wrote, “what a simple thing, I never 
realized. Perhaps it’s too late for me to get one, but 
I can at least advise the future generations.” And 
she wrote back: “It’s that old Warhol thing. Have 
you read his book ~I think it’s called From A to B 
— amazing book; if you're interested in personality 
and the shallowness of it - because that’s what it is, 
like a face, and Warhol was attracted to personality 
for its transparency.” 

The second person was a man my age who told me, 
with some gravitas, that he shares the same birthday 
as Warhol (I borrowed his copy). The third person to 
recommend it was a girl I have an intense crush on. 
She said that her favorite part was a Warhol epigram 
at the start of chapter 12 (the chapter titled “Art”), 
where he says: “You take some chocolate . . . and 
you take two pieces of bread . . . and you put the 
candy in the middle and you make a sandwich of 
it. And that would be cake." We laughed at the Pop 
simplicity of his recipe. “Yes,” I said. Again I said, 
“Yes.” It summed up his genius better than all the 
academic papers combined (sorry Thierry de Duve!). 
Perhaps in highlighting this line of Warholalia, you 
see why I crush on her. 

Then she suggested I check out the reasons why 
Warhol loves America so much, because he was 
in love with his country's democracy, and saw no 
difference between a still-life painting of a bowl of 
fruit and 8,000 identical silkscreen prints of canned 
tomato soup. In America, the infinitely reproducible 
is better respected than the one-off. Mass appeal is 
more important than masterworks. Warhol said, 


eu 


“What's great about this country is that America 
started the tradition where the richest consumers buy 
essentially the same things as the poorest. You can be 
watching TV and see Coca-Cola, and you can know 
that the President drinks Coke, Liz Taylor drinks 
Coke, and just think, you can drink Coke too. A 
Coke is a Coke and no amount of money can get you 
а better Coke than the one the bum on the corner 
is drinking. All the Cokes are the same and all the 
Cokes are good. Liz Taylor knows it, the President 
knows it, the bum knows it, and you know it." 

Of course, not everything in America is made of 
Coke. Warhol knows this. *When I was dying," 
he said, recalling his stay in hospital recuperating 
from being shot by Valerie Solanas in 1968, “I had 
to write my name on a check." As a comment on 
democratic materialism, Warhol named his studio 
The Factory and said, “I don’t understand anything 
but GREEN BILLS.” His subject was supply and 
demand so there couldn’t be just one masterpiece, 
there had to be 8,000. And great business is to be 
had in the art world if you’ve got an eye for what 
people desire. Because there’s always the matter of 
some great synchronicity when it comes to desire, 
and more than just money goes toward true love. 
You crush on art when you least expect it. Around 
the next corner, a piece of art is going to change your 
life. There’s never a choice in the matter. 

Art isn’t democratic. It exists outside that sphere 
completely. Art is the only god you can prove 
exists. Everything else is mortal. The filmmaker Pier 
Palo Passolini called poetry “inconsumable,” and 
Warhol’ art, although it is about consumption, is 
forever inconsumable. And his book From A to B 
is inconsumable, too, because it is poetry, a very 
pure form of art, at once private while invariably 
connecting us to one another, as if by a lovely fluke. 





Lee Henderson is the author of The Broken Record 
Technique, and an associate editor at Border 
Crossings Magazine. 
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п portraiture among young artis 


This year, from an original entry of 
10: 





the highest ever, the judges 
selected 53 finalists and among 


em is Stefan Towler's beautiful 





painting Arrival. 


Stefan is self-taught and this 





asterfully painted self-portrait is in 
a pose and style inspired by his 
favourite Renaissance artist - Rogier 


van der Weyden 


In fact, the works of all the finalists 
ncluding the four prize-winners, will 
е on show at the National Portrait 


Gallery from June 16 


They await your arrival. 





С [4 In a way, there has become too much economy around art. Presently it 
makes the excesses of the ‘80s look like a little child. But that’s it: being an bp 
artist, maybe moreso than making art, gives you a way of thinking where 
you don't need all the other things that normally people would think are 
necessary. It's a space where the mind and the self is the center. So in that 
way you can sustain yourself with very little. 
— Thai artist Rikrit Tiravanija 





Newstatesman, May 16, 2005 








The lawyers for Diane Arbus' estate 
refused to release publication rights 
to this image because they're sick 


of seeing it reproduced everywhere. 
Guarding it closely helps keep the 
price inflated, too. 








2 $450,000 


$478,400 





Bricklayer, 1928 
AUGUST SANDER 


August Sander photographed Germans of all stripes: rich and 
poor, male or female, artists, Gypsies, businessmen, farmers, 

communists, children, and others. He wrote that "It is not my 
intention either to criticize or to describe these people, but to 
create a piece of history with my pictures.” still, even though 
his work was never overtly political, the Nazis destroyed and 
seized much of it because the sheer diversity of his subjects 

was inconsistent with their vision of a pure, virtuous Teutonic 
race. Nonetheless, 1,800 of his photos have survived. 


Identical Twins, Roselle, N.J., 1967 
DIANE ARBUS 


In the late 1950s, after two decades as a fashion photographer, 
Diane Arbus switched gears and turned her camera towards 
people who were different - "freaks," as she called them. Her 
photos of nudists, carnival performers, midgets, transvestites 
and general eccentrics garnered her much acclaim, but in 
1971 she took her life by ingesting barbiturates and slitting 
her wrists. 





6 6 The more you can do, the 


more money you can get. 
— Andy Warhol 


Hey, Money Junky 
| What are you lura, far? 








Hey Money Junky, What Are You Living For?, 1997 
YOSHITOMO NARA 


As a child growing up in post-World War II rural Japan, 
Yoshitomo Nara relied on his pets for company and filled 
his time reading comics and watching cartoons. Later, while 
studying art in Germany - alienated because he didn’t speak 
the language - his childhood feelings of isolation were 
re-awakened and channeled into artistic expression. The 
result is a fairy-tale world of impish, eerily cute children and 


quasi-animals celebrated by art critics and street-level hipsters 
alike. In fact, Nara enjoys a brand popularity on par with any 
top designer and mass produces his images so that fans of 

all economic classes can afford his work. Characters bearing 
Nara T-shirts have appeared in popular American TV shows 
and his images adorn CD covers, clocks and ceramic ashtrays 
= available online for a mere $39.95. 
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ec It's a waste of money, but it's fabulous. It brings happiness when you look at it. 
— Fourth-grader Shakana Jayson commenting on Christo's 


The Gates installation in New York's Central Park 








$242,700 





сайа Lily, 1986 
ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE 


* don't like that particular word ‘shocking.’ I'm looking for the unexpected. I'm looking for things I've never seen before." 


Despite having died the year previous, Mapplethorpe famously 
found himself in 1990 at the center of a pitched battle for 
the future of publicly funded art in the US. Seven homoerotic 
photos were all it took for charges of "pandering obscenity" 
to be laid against the Cincinnati host gallery and its director. 
The debate had been brewing for some time, spurred on in 
large part by Mapplethorpe's notoriously explicit earlier works 
such as 1980's Man in Polyester Suit (all nine or ten inches of 
him) and 1978's Self-Portrait with Bullwhip (featuring a hands- 
free whip-holding method). 

In the end, both the gallery and the director were acquitted, 
and the National Endowment for the Arts escaped apparently 
unscathed. In a sense, however, the cultural strife had 


already been made moot by Mapplethorpe's own shift in 
sensibilities. By the late '80s, he'd moved away from the 
grittier ethnography of his photographs of the ‘70s (porn stars 
and sex club regulars were among his favorite subjects), 
opting instead to emphasize formal beauty in his treatment of 
flowers, celebrity portraits, and athletic nudes. Such classicism 
was already well established as de rigueur for "tasteful" 
erotica, and so the later photos proved eminently digestible in 
the marketplace. Before long, Mapplethorpe's work (alongside 
that of glamour photographer Herb Ritts) could be found doing 
brisk business in mass-market shopping mall poster stores 
and gracing the walls of piano bars across North America 

- bullwhips and donkey dicks excepting. 
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е AM ЕА бое... КДУ НУУ 


GIVEN PARIS HILTON'S TRASH-WITH-CASH ANTICS, 
it's nice to see that some new money cleaves to old 
standards, as is the case with Steven A. Cohen. 

In keeping with the American tradition for robber 


barons... ег... captains of industry, “Stevie” 
and his hedge-fund-trading pals have been turning 
their ill-gotten-gains into admirable art. Formerly 
known only on Wall Street as a relentless competitor, 
Cohen’s name is now recognized by art cognoscenti 
due to his dropping about $300 million on “trophy 
art” in the last five years. This includes one of 
Jackson Pollock’s rare drip paintings ($52 million), 
Picasso’s Portrait of a Seated Woman ($25 million) 
and host of works by dead white men including 
Monet, Manet, and Andy Warhol. 

That's hardly chump-change even for a guy who 
Forbes estimates is worth $4.5 billion. 


But if you think art is expensive, try buying 
respectability. Just like steel magnate Andrew 
Carnegie, oil baron J.D. Rockefeller, and the rum- 
running Kennedys before them, Cohen and his pals 
fancy status that can’t be had with cash alone. In a 
town that sells $60,000 imported bed linens, it’s safe 
to say there are plenty of people willing to buy those 
co-ops with cachet. But it takes someone special to 
appreciate art. 

As one astute broker, Rica Tarnoff told The New 
York Times, having collector credentials places you 
a rung or two higher than the merely rich: “Even 
though a lot of people have enough money to buy in 
a building of that [high] caliber, there are very few 
that would pass the board.” 

Shannon Rupp 


NIAL MCCLELLAND 











тор right: Suzanne, 1986 
Bottom Right: Bound Figure, 1987 
JOYCE TENNESON 


It's ironic that photographer Joyce Tenneson has been 
called “one of America’s most interesting portrayers of 
the human character” when her work is so explicitly 
preoccupied with the ethereal. Her subjects, frequently 
female, often seem barely human at all, but more like 
visitors from some romantic, mystical realm. Raised on 
the grounds of a convent, Tenneson admits to a lifelong 
obsession with the intermingling of the spiritual with the 
sensual, and her many photographs of angelic, nymph- 
like women explore this dichotomy again and again. 
She is the author of ten books and her photographs 
have appeared on the covers of magazines such as Life, 
Newsweek, Esquire and Entertainment Weekly. She has 
also photographed a multitude of celebrities. 
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Self-portrait Facing 
Death, 1972 29 
PABLO PICASSO 
30 
40 
m 50 
60 
70 
$1,760,000 
cio sein 80 
Bicycle Wheel, 1913 
MARCEL DUCHAMP 
90 
100 
$100,000 


Untitled Film Still #21, 1978 
CINDY SHERMAN 


Artists' ranking, as determined by Artfacts.net. The rankings are based on the number of 
exhibitions and the prestige-level of the exhibiting institutions. 


Picasso 


Andy Warhol 1 








Gerhard Richter 
Louis Bourgeois 


Cindy Sherman 







Ed Ruscha 


Marcel Duchamp 


Damien Hirst 


1 0 0 1 
2001 2002 2003 2004 


And it's Richter first out of the gate with Picasso and Marcel Duchamp coming in fast, 
and Bourgeois and Warhol next coming round the first bend . . . oh! and there's a fall 
early in the race! Duchamp is gone! He's lost! It's really neck and neck between Richter 
and Picasso now, with Andy Warhol closing in quickly from behind! Richter, followed by 
Picasso and Warhol, with Louise Bourgeois in a distant fourth. And Picasso overtakes 
Richter, Richter struggling to regain the lead, Richter faltering . . . and it's Picasso and 
Warhol taking it in the last stride! Picasso wins it, Warhol second, Richter third, with 
Bourgeois pulling up the rear! 
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“IF YOU'RE SO SMART,” THE OLD SAYING GOES, 
“why aint you rich?” And it is a good question, 
a question of boundless pertinence, used to shout 
down smartass, smalltime know-it-alls since 
time immemorial. 

In this brave new century, we are blessed with 
an abundance of inordinately wealthy (therefore 
brilliant) individuals. As these affluence-artists — 
these Monets of the Marketplace — bestride the earth, 
astounding us with the by-products of their sheer 
financial savvy - their Bruckenheimer-directed films, 
their rapidly-downloading porn sites, their dazzling 
amounts of bling — it almost feels as if the rest of 
us get poorer (therefore stupider) with every sacred 
breath they draw. Yet of all the intellectual colossi 
roaming today’s fiscal 
game-board, Warren 
Buffett is a veritable 
Einstein, Picasso and 
Croesus rolled into 
one. Buffett, otherwise 
known as “the Oracle 
of Omaha,” stands 
head and shoulders 
above, say, the 
Pythagoras of Donald 
Trump, the Madame 
Curie of Martha 





intuitive grasp of the principle of diversification. 
By тт he had branched out into the areas of lawn 
care, newspaper delivery and golf ball retrieval 
and sales. 

“We'd spend every morning out at the golf course 
looking for stray balls and selling them back to 
golfers on the cheap,” recalls loser childhood friend 
Edward Potts, who barely pulls down fifty grand 
a year working at the post office. “Then Warren 
got the idea of snatching the balls off the green and 
leaving a ransom note before the players could arrive. 
It paid off big-time for a while.” 

This kind of gutsy, outside-the-box maneuver 
was pure Buffett, but the world was not yet ready 
for such visionary handiwork (the age of Enron and 
Conrad Black was 
still decades away). 
“Coupla old guys 
eventually chased us 
off the fair-way,” 
recalls the pathetic 
Potts, who buys his 
suits off the rack, 

Asa result, the 
rookie financier learned 
a valuable lesson in 
risk-assessment. This 
is what makes Buffett 





Stewart, the Wilbur 


i : The Critic Sees, 1964 
and Orville Wright of 


JASPER JOHNS 


different, what sets him 
apart from the pack. 


$3,960,000 





Mary Kate and Ashley 
Olsen. For he is richer 
than those bums. He makes money like the rest of 

us make urine. That is, regularly, sometimes even 
involuntarily — perhaps after a sudden scare or night 
of heavy drinking. 

By the age of seven, the chairman of Berkshire 
Hathaway had already demonstrated an early knack 
for finance. In one of his earliest ventures, dissatisfied 
with hitherto paltry returns from the toothfairy, 
Buffett managed to legally acquire the mouths of his 
brothers and sisters. Always directing an eye toward 
growth, and anticipating the eventual collapse of the 
familial tooth-market, Buffett hastened to expand his 
empire out into the neighborhood and surrounding 
elementary school districts. He also showed an early, 


In the face of a setback, 
he learns. He doesn't 
waste time prowling the office looking for someone 
to fire, or - anyone' first instinct — hucking empty 
gin bottles at his secretary. He takes his knocks, 
absorbs the lesson, and then — Buffett acts. 

Barefoot in his home and plucking languidly at 
a ukulele — a sea of empty Coke cans littering the 
carpeted floor — Buffett reflects on the folksy, humble, 
down home-simple approach to finance that has 
made him the all-powerful god he 15. Take Coca 
Cola, for example (kicking aside cans in order to 
extend the microphone, a visiting journalist can think 
of little else). In 1988 the global soft-drink monolith 
was trading at a mere $10.96 — a non-entity as far as 
most were concerned. But Buffett took into account 


the ubiquity of the Coke brand, the untapped 

sales potential it represented overseas, and finally 
the fact that the soft drink's manufacturers had 
pragmatically loaded it up with two of the most 
addictive substances on earth — sugar and caffeine. 
“Where other investors saw a shrinking violent, I 
saw fizzy, brown heroin,” recalls Buffett. And it was 
legal! No danger of getting “chased off the fair-way” 
here. Thus was an empire born 
— not to mention a permanent 
nervous tick above Buffett’s left 
eye — which only adds to his 
quirky charm. 

And the charm is legendary. 
A youthful 74, with tousled 
white hair and tortoise- 
shell glasses, Buffett is often 
described by admirers as 
“Grandfatherly — in a twitchy, 
permanent facial tick kind 
of way.” He favors a simple 
way of life, dwelling in his 
hometown of Omaha in the 
gray stucco house he purchased 
four decades ago for a queasy- 
making $31,500. There, his 
time is spent “puttering,” 
he shrugs. When pressed for 
details, Buffett admits that 
on an average day you might 





I mean, money really is like “The Force” when you 
think about it — it has a light side and a dark side, 
and Gillette really had performed well that year, just 
like, um . . . Luke Skywalker . . .” The employee 
eventually trailed off, turning back to his computer. 
Berkshire’s annual shareholder’s meetings — what 
Buffett calls “Woodstock for Capitalists"- are 
suffused with a similar enthusiasm. Biographer Ron 
Lowenstein has variously 
compared the pervading mood 
at these events to that of “an 
Elvis concert,” “a religious 
revival” or “a Celine Dion 
wedding.” This perhaps is in 
reference to the year Buffett 
opted to dress entirely in white 
and be carried by six muscular 
Coke reps to the stage, where 
he joined an adoring Vice 
Chairman Charles Munger. 
Yet it is his otherwise folksy 
unpretentiousness that makes 
Buffett so accessible a multi- 
billionaire. The chairman has 
no time for luxuries, His one 
indulgence is a Gulfstream IV- 
SP jet that he has, in a typically 
self-depreciating manner, 
named “The Indefensible.” 
(Editor’s note: Buffett has 





find him playing ukulele, 
obsessively tousling his hair, 


Untitled, 1990 
ROBERT GOBER 


since acquired a second jet, 


$912,000 the “Oops I did it Again,” 





or lapping up puddles of 
spilled Coke before going over the day’s business. 
This might involve working on his much-anticipated 
missives for Berkshire Hathaway’s annual report. 
Buffett’s dispatches are renowned for their insight 
and erudition — often citing many of history’s most 
renowned thinkers. “The force is strong with this 
one,” Buffett remarked one year when Gillette 

had performed particularly well. 

“He didn’t even ascribe the quote to Yoda,” an 
employee recalls, still reeling at the chairman’s 
unassuming wit. “Warren’s just not like that. He 
doesn’t need you to know he was quoting someone, 
and he doesn’t condescend, he doesn’t say: ‘Oh 
by the way it was Yoda who said that. Just a little 
bit of Jedi wisdom coming down the pipe for you 
guys.’ But what really blew everyone away was how 
appropriate the quote was. It was just so true. 


and a luxury yacht, “The 
Middle Finger.”) 

Neither has he time for that other indulgence of 
the moneyed classes: charity. “I understand tax 
breaks and that stuff,” Buffett muses, absently 
reaching up to tousle his hair. “But at its core, as 
an economic strategy, it just never felt sound to me. 
Charity, basically, involves giving money away — vast 
amounts if you’re someone in my position. I’m sorry 
but it just goes against everything I was ever taught. 
Of all the approaches to making obscene gobs of 
money, my gut tells me this one is the worst.” 

And the gut of a man whose personal holdings 
have outpaced the Dow Jones Industrial Average for 
more than 40 years is one gut no one’s going to try 
and stifle, bloated with cola-carbonation though it 
may be. 

Lynn Coady 


ROBERT GOBER 
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Title and date unknown 
JACKSON POLLOCK OR SOME UNKNOWN ARTIST 


Depending on who you talk to, this painting could be worth 
as much ten million dollars. Or, it could go for around five 
bucks, as did a similar work purchased a few years back at 
a California thrift store. But that painting, it turned out, was 
a genuine Jackson Pollock, and once identified by experts, 
it's safe to say the value shifted slightly. Those same experts 
now are bitterly divided over the authenticity of the work 


above - egos, reputations and millions of dollars (needless 

to say) are on the line. Nowhere in the dispute, it seems, has 
the quality of the work itself been discussed. Of course these 
days a painting's quality is almost exclusively determined by 
its market value. Only when the wannabe-Pollock has been 
deemed the genuine article, and the no-doubt frenzied bidding 
has ensued, will the work itself be worthy of discussion. 
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In 1985, artist Hans Haacke laid bare the partnership between New York's 

Metropolitan Museum of Art and Mobil Corporation, a company that was profiting 

from selling fuel to the military of apartheid South Africa at the time. MetroMobiltan 

presented three banners over a mural showing black victims of police violence – 

an advertisement for a Mobil-sponsored exhibition of Nigerian art flanked by posters 

reproducing text by oil company management defending their dealings with the 

oppressive government. It was the first in a series by Haacke that targeted 
the corporations, from Allied Chemical to Saatchi & Saatchi, who sought to clean up 587° 
their public image by cozying up to culture, Despite Haacke's aesthetic muckraking, F 
corporate-cultural alliances have thrived in the past 20 years, with art museums, 
corporations, and even some artists tripping over themselves to prove an 
adage from the Met's corporate sales brochure, included in MetroMobiltan, 
“The Business Behind Art Knows the Art of Good Business.” 











Following up the Guggenheim's 25-year retrospective of fashion by Giorgio 

Armani in 2000, The Met is currently showing an exhibition in which 

“the House of Chanel will be re-created in a landmark presentation of 

iconic fashions from Coco Chanel to Karl Lagerfeld.” The funder of this 

landmark presentation? Chanel. What wasn't covered in the history was 

Coco Chanel's romantic liaison with an SS agent in occupied Paris. Would 
Chanel (the corporation) back the show if the wartime proclivities of Chanel (the woman) 
were highlighted? But this kind of corporate-sponsored content isn't confined to the West: 
Japan's Mori Art Museum featured “Louis Vuitton: Universal Symbol of the Brand,” described 
by the museum as tracking “the fascinating development of the history and endeavors 
of Louis Vuitton, the brand that is not only incredibly popular in Japan but also beloved 
throughout the world.” 


The Guggenheim's 1998 exhibition “The Art of the 
Motorcycle" could've been called "The Art of the 
Advertisement.” Celebrating the “aesthetic and design 
excellence, technological innovation, and social impact” 

of the motorcycle on twentieth century culture, the 

show's chronology began with the world's first production 

bike, an 1894 Hildebrand & Wolfmúller, and concluded with 

a paean to the “brilliance of designer David Robb,” whose BMW R1200C is described in less 
than art-historical terms: “On Robb's quiet and efficient machine, you can cruise at 55 mph 
while smelling the flowers. You can almost hear the birds singing. This is the soul of American 
motorcycling, even with a heart all BMW efficiency: shaft drive, a proven Boxer engine, 

and electronic engine management.” The exhibition's sponsor? Take a wild guess. 
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If the Mall of America's switch to a MoMA-esque moniker - just MOA, 
spelled out in sleek sans serif type - didn't reveal its status as a high- 1 
culture wannabe, then a new ad campaign surely does. MOA's advertising 44 
agency enlisted 100 art students to create illustrations of a woman's shoe 
to accompany the tagline “More ways to be you.” Art historians would 
be hard-pressed to miss the striking similarities to Andy Warhol's early illustrations for shoe company 
|. Miller in the late 1950s - from the swirling patterns to the quirky cursive text that accompany 
each drawing. Maybe the MOA isn't such an odd place for such imagery: initial plans for an 
expansion that would double the square footage of the mall included an art museum. 










As the trend that turned Candlestick into Monster Park hits the art world, it’s becoming 
clear that arts philanthropy - in which benefactors motivated by a sense of noblesse 
oblige were honored by discreet wall plaques - is being replaced by marketing-driven 
‘sponsorship. The Frank Gehry-designed Bilbao Guggenheim includes a gallery named 
after global steel giant Arcelor, and the first temporary exhibition held at the new 
Museum of Modern Art highlighted 74 artworks owned by UBS, a Swiss investment 
firm whose name actually appeared in the show's title. Other venues like the PNC 
Bank Arts Center in Holmdel, New Jersey, and General Motors Center for African American Art (part 

of the Detroit Institute of Arts), emblazon their funders’ name right on the door. According to former 
Glasgow Museum head Julian Spalding, it's not just an American trend: facing EU deficit limits, 
belt-tightening governments are choosing to cut once-generous arts funding, forcing museum 
administrators to cozy up to corporate backers. What's at stake? “Sponsors like to be associated 

with success,” he contends. “They will push the museum into putting on projects that are safe, 
comfortable, non-threatening and non-challenging.” 









Now that Philippe Starck, Isaac Mizrahi, and Michael Graves have proven to NIKEiD 
Target - and the world - that high design should be just another part of 
the bottom line, other companies are getting in line to enlist big-name artists 
and designers. Delta Faucets hired famed architect Graves to design a new 
faucet line, and Nike picked art star Cindy Sherman as one of the cultural trend- pepe 
setters to test its new NYC custom-design shoe boutique NIKEid. 





The naming trend has hit the Walker it's no newsflash that museums like the Walker are turning to 
Art Center, widely considered America's, private support. The real surprise is that it'd open its hand to 
and possibly the world's, most progressive. electronic store chain Best Buy, an entity run by executives 


art institution, with full force. Inside its new who, according to BuyBlue.org, made political contributions 
Herzog & de Meuron-designed addition are spaces totaling more than $45,000 exclusively to Republicans in the 
with corporate monikers, from galleries named after 2003-2004 election cycle. Is the quick fix of corporate cash 
Target Stores and medical technology firm Medtronic to worth the long-term effects of alliances with those who 
lounges, lobbies and information centers named after Cargill, support arts-averse politicos? 
General Mills, and Best Buy. With arts funding drying up during John Delaney 


the Bush administration's renewed culture wars, 
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СС т once believed that the Museum 
of Modern Art embodied all that 
was culturally important and 
relevant to the Western world. 

I realize sadly that the Museum 
of Modern Art today embodies a 
culture descending into emptiness. 
А culture so in love with itself 
that it bestows the highest honors 
on those who celebrate and 
glorify its most superficial and 
insincere qualities. An institution 
with a vacuous core, literally 
and figuratively. MoMA has 
lost touch with itself, and it 
appears to be morphing into the 
mall of up-to-the-minute art. 
Decadent, perhaps, even corrosive 9 9 
at its core. 
— New York abstract painter 
and past MoMA exbibitor 
Ronnie Landfield 
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THOMAS DEMAND 


GERMAN ARTIST THOMAS DEMAND CONSTRUCTS 
life-size sets entirely out of paper, which he then 
documents as full-color photographs and, finally, 
destroys. Take for example the astounding picture 
Clearing, where springtime sunlight breaks through 
270,000 paper leaves in a dense forest of trees. 

The effect is realistic yet the forest doesn’t actually 
look real. Another eye-boggling series of photographs 
called Flare looks like a succession of images of 
sunlight passing through the leaves of a tree — but 
again, the scene is paper and the sun is a light bulb. 

Demand’s scenes are so ordinary, it’s hard to 
believe they’ve been painstakingly recreated using 
only glue, scissors, and craft paper. His art is a test 
of our faith in the photographic document as a valid 
impression of reality. Although he started making 
this sculpture-photo hybrid in the mid-nineties, 
Demand’s subtle tactics of presentation and evasion 
are especially appropriate in the Age of Terror, where 
the Google image search competes with Michael 
Jackson’s trial to distract us from Guantánamo Bay, 
racial profiling, and Intelligent Design in public 
schools. Usually Demand’s temporary sets are 
based on found images chosen for their particular 
contribution to our memory of social or historical 
events. Characteristic of this is the nondescript 
Corridor, representing the one that led to serial killer 
Jeffrey Dahmer’s apartment. Corner, is a picture 
of the generic study space in the dorm room where 
a young Bill Gates invented a version of the BASIC 
programming language. 

Demand was the subject of a retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York in Spring 
2005, and a few of his recent works represent places 
with specific significance to that city. Gate is his 
image of an X-ray machine at an airport’s security 
station, shot from the same angle as a surveillance 
camera, and sure to evoke the terrorists at east coast 
airports on the morning of September тт, 2001. 

Demand intends his pictures to feel like 
“windows,” which is why his interiors are built to 
life-size and printed to the same scale. Studio, for 
instance, is accurate enough to feel as if you are in 
the audience of the German ТУ game show “What's 
My Line?” waiting for the panel to return from their 





THOMAS DEMAND 


ck of names 





break. But even before you notice the la 


on the plain white nameplates, it's the frictionless 
texture of everything that reveals the scene as a 
total fabrication. At a distance, Demand's paper 
scenes resemble the sanitary falseness in a digital 





sequence from a movie — you expect it to be a trick 
of Photoshop, not plain foolscap. *No traces of use 
are visible on their surfaces," the artist has said, 
“and time seems to have come to a stop.” Look 
closer, and you see the dents in the paper and the 
glue at the edges. 

By stripping controversial places of all their 
mediated consequence, Demand asserts their natural 
state of ambience. What we're left with is an uneasy 
sense of familiarity — a reminder just how paper-thin 
reality can be. 

Lee Henderson 


DON'T LOOK NOW 

Listen: don't you get it? This is the greatest place on earth 
Nobody cares about the declining dollar, or the dwindling ой 
reserves, or the massive trade deficit. These are just words 
you hear on the news every once in a while. They don't mean 
anything to anybody. 

Look around you! We're number one and that's not going to 
change. It's no accident we're all fascinated with Paris Hilton. 
We're her, she's us. She's beautiful, rich and fabulous - she has 
it all, everyone wants to be her. And that's exactly what this 
country is like. 





Yes, we're in debt - what country isn't? How much do 
you think Paris owes on her Visa right now? We get the 
Chinese to keep buying US treasury bonds and we're golden 
The important thing is: we have to keep our eye on the prize. 
We can't let the eggheads and nay-sayers get us down. 
These people aren't in touch with reality. 

Look: this is a beautiful place — we've made it that way. 
We can't turn back now. We can't give an inch. We can't let 
it slip from our grasp. 

We've just got to believe. 
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THE PRE-SHOW MUSIC FADES, THE LIGHTS DIM, THE 
crowd goes wild and, in seconds, the artist you have 
only ever heard via a five-inch diameter piece of 
plastic from Wal-Mart will be standing and singing 
in front of you. 

Perhaps. " 

It is an interesting conundrum for our digital 
age that the live “experience” increasingly relies on 
technologies that are not inherently live. Pre-recorded 
audio has been used in place of live performance 
almost as long as it has been technically possible to 
do so. Talk to any sound engineer and they will tell 
you that their main goal for the evening is to make 
the act on stage sound like the CD you buy in the 
store. Now, however, video is playing a much larger 
part in concert production than ever before. This can 
take the form of abstract images, music video footage 
or specially-produced short films. But what does it 
mean for the concert-going experience, particularly 
when the artist you have paid to see is a tiny speck 
almost a football field away, if both what you are 
listening to and what you can see clearly could have 
been lifted directly from MTV? 

What we increasingly demand from a live 
experience is almost hyper-reality. A recording that 
an artist makes in the studio or the video used to 
promote a song is the culmination of weeks, if not 
months, of work and is generally accepted as the 
best that the work can be. Yet from live performance 
we expect something more. In a world where we 
increasingly value the clarity of high definition 
television and digital surround sound, the real world 
can often seem a let down. Auditorium acoustics are 
often terrible, not everybody can sit in the front row 
and, let's face it, а number of artists have trouble 
singing on key or even playing their instruments. 
What most of us are looking for in a live concert 
is the televisual experience without television. But 
small, intimate venues are not practical for many 
performing artists. The solution, therefore, is to add 
theatricality to an artist's live performance. The idea 
is to make standing with thousands of other music 


fans entertaining, and with music of a quality 
that is not too far removed from the earphones 
of your iPod. 

“Putting on a show” is nothing new, but the extent 
to which a show is choreographed, pre-defined and 
in some cases pre-recorded should give us pause. 
Why do we go to see an artist play live in the first 
place? If the music sounds exactly like the CD and 
the only way to see the artist or band members is on 
a TV screen, why not stay at home and watch the 
“їп concert" рур? If we are going to a concert for 
the "concert experience," does this then mean the 
same as watching a film of a play in a movie theater 
with an audience? If it is the audience that defines 
the reality of the concert experience, just how much 
virtuality are we prepared to take? Lakers fans may 
go to Staples Center to watch a basketball game 
taking place in a different city on the big screen; 
but will music fans? 

In David Cronenberg's 1982 film Videodrome, 
Professor Brian O'Blivion — a character who only 
appears via television — puts forward the notion 
that “The television is the retina of the mind's eye. 
Therefore, the television is part of the physical 
structure of the brain. Therefore, whatever appears 
on the television screen emerges as raw experience 
for those who watch. Therefore, television is reality, 
and reality is less than television." Does Cronenberg's 
view of media culture hold true for all forms of 
entertainment media today? 

If the CD and the Mtv video is the reality of 
music today, then the live concert is in a constant 
struggle not to become *less than television." In this 
struggle, it can be argued, it is possible for music to 
lose its soul and its identity. We go to a concert to 
connect with the artist. Production elements such as 
video, staging and the like can impede this process 
or enhance it; however they should never replace 
it. Otherwise, we as an audience are paying to 
experience our own company and very little else. 

Mike Falconer 
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IN 1971, IN MY SECOND YEAR OF HOLDING A 
doctorate in English literature and of teaching at 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut, I attended a 
lecture by a French literary scholar of whom I knew 
nothing. Wesleyan’s Center for the Humanities, 
which brought writers, scholars, and political 
thinkers to the campus for visits as short as an 
evening or as long as a semester, offered public 
lectures every Monday night. There was some 
pressure for professors to attend, although I, living 
far from campus, didn’t often go. 

At that time, the faculty was almost entirely male. 
I was one of five women among some two hundred 
professors. There were no female undergraduates. 
It’s hard to imagine how woman-empty many 
American colleges were in those days, colleges that 
are now coeducational. Moreover, the atmosphere 
at the Center for Humanities was something I did 
not yet have the word for — patriarchal. Many of 
the Monday night lectures resembled coming-of-age 
rituals in which young faculty men sought to prove 
themselves intellectually to elder males. Challenged in 
the aggressive question-and-answer session following 
their talks, they either defended their intellectual 
competence or, painfully, did not. 

I went to hear the speaker that night in 1971 
simply because she was a woman. I had never 
heard a woman speak at Wesleyan. Indeed, in the 
course of my undergraduate education at Harvard, 
between 1960 and 1964, I had heard a woman 
lecture only twice. A woman lecturing at the Center 
for Humanities made me remember a Harvard 
professor’s favorite Dr. Johnson witticism: a woman 
preaching is like a dog walking on his hind legs: one 
doesn't expect it to be done well - the wonder is that 
it is done at all. 

The speaker was Héléne Cixous, and I welcomed 
her as the Indians welcomed Columbus to the 
New World, little understanding the significance 
of the event. 

As I recall Cixous’ lecture, billed as concerning, 
James Joyce, it began with a discussion of Saussure’s 
idea of the signifier and the signified. I had heard 
of Saussure and his linguistic philosophy. So far, 
so good. Cixous then mentioned a man named 
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Lacan as she discussed how a developing baby 
learns to separate himself from his mother. She kept 
mentioning a mirror. I understood what she said 
about a baby's sense of self but not why this was 
important for literature — and especially not how it 
applied to James Joyce. And why the mirror? 

However uncertain I was about what she was 
saying, I welcomed her presence. Her talk was 
imaginative and, in its way, witty. The self-satisfied 
male professors were flummoxed. Not only was she 
brilliant, she was wearing fabulous pants! Her hair 
was fabulous. She did not defer to the codgers or 
undercut her own authority in any way, as in my 
experience most women had been trained to do. 

I seem to remember mouths hanging open. In the 
question-and-answer session, the natives attacked. 
Not one person made a friendly comment. The level 
of masculine preening was even higher than that 
aroused by the usual run of assistant professors, and 
Cixous was so alien, the men didn't even think to flirt 
with her. She was poised and held her own. Pd like 
to say I went to her defense, but I was too unsure of 
myself to do that. I satisfied my feelings of female 
solidarity by sending her a note the next day to say 
how much her lecture had meant to me. I didn't 

say exactly in what way. 

This was my first encounter with post-structuralist 
criticism and I welcomed it for reasons that had little 
to do with its argument and everything to do with 
its style. It was intellectual rather than philistine, 
sophisticated and worldly rather than homegrown 
and provincial, good-looking and elegant rather than 
tweedy and professorial, witty and daring rather 
than ponderous and bullying. I welcomed it because 
its messenger was a woman. She was a feminist. 

So was I. 

How naive I was. Within ten years, her feminism 
would displace mine. Her way of reading would 
displace mine. Her half-poetic, elusive, you-never- 
knew-which-end-to-grab-it-from assertions would 
be the dominant intellectual style, and what I had 
welcomed as not bullying would, in its jab-and- 
retreat deviousness, come to seem as irritating as flat- 
out aggression. I was expected to believe this story 
of the baby, the mother and the mirror as though 





it were literal truth. Yet the story was understood 
by those who told it to eviscerate the truth of every 
other assertion. Héléne Cixous planted the flag of 
the two Jacques, Lacan and Derrida, on the soil of 
the New World, and I, dumb indigenous American, 
took it for a festive decoration. 

Then, as now, literary study in America was 
divided between those whose instincts led them 
to pay more attention to the text itself than to 
anything outside it, and those whose instincts led 
them to pay attention to things outside the text 


doing research, who enjoyed subjecting ourselves to 
fact. New Criticism was more entrepreneurial. Close 
readings, although they followed certain categories 
of investigation and had favorite avenues into a 
text — imagery and irony, above all — were free-form 
affairs and very personal. There was a method in 
which students were trained but in practice the 
individual was on his own, and what were called 
close readings by star professors were often bravura 
performances. Look at Reuben Brower’s Fields of 
Light if you want to be re-razzle-dazzled by New 





The Last Supper, 1498 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


To view Da Vinci's masterpiece, visitors to Milan's Santa Maria delle Grazie convent have to reserve 
in advance, pass through special rooms to remove pollutants from their bodies, gaze at the painting 


for no more than 15 minutes, and then walk through two additional filtration chambers as they 
leave. For those who would rather avoid this rigmarole, the image is also available on T-shirts, 
mugs and mouse pads. The Last Supper is likely the most well-known representation of one of 
Christianity's most important rituals - the Eucharist. 





= the circumstances in which it was produced, 

the historical moment in which it appeared and 
whose values it expressed, or the life and times of 
its author. The name we gave to the school that 
attended exclusively to the text was New Criticism 
and, loosely speaking, all the approaches that paid 
attention to context as well as text were known as 
literary history. Literary history attracted the less 
flamboyant among us, those of us who liked to sit 
in libraries and read obscure books, who had fun 





Critical readings. To hear a lecture by a New Critic 
was like listening to a piece of music in which themes 
were introduced, intertwined, and recombined into 

a fabulous symphonic outpouring. The critic seemed 
to ignore the sense the poem made on the surface, 
dissolve it into elements, and reconstitute it according 
to a poetic system of his own. This was close reading, 
and by the time I graduated from college in the mid- 
1960s, we were all, by instinct, training, or osmosis, 
pretty good at it. At the same time, the formalities of 


our education — exams that emphasized an author's 
style or required us to explain what made Augustan 
prose, for example, Augustan — also required us to 
think in terms of literary history. 

Although the bedrock assumptions of 
deconstruction and New Criticism were totally 
opposed - in one case the text did not exist, in the 
other it did - in practice, in the hands of skilled 
practitioners, they often sounded alike. When you 
went beyond a superficial understanding of a text, 
in New Criticism as in deconstruction, and began to 
tease out meanings that didn’t strike you on the first 
reading, the literary critic seemed able, magically, 
to make it say whatever he wanted it to. To begin 
with, everything’s opposite was always implicit. 
Light implied darkness. Order implied chaos. Nature 
implied civilization. Male implied female. Many 
New Critical readings had been organized according 
to the same binary oppositions that turned up again, 
as something implicit in language, in deconstructive 
readings — only in the old readings, they had been 
called “themes” or “patterns of imagery.” In my 
youth, when a professor performed a New Critical 
reading, we students, however impressed, sometimes 
felt bamboozled. We wanted to know: Did the 
author really mean all that? Didn’t something 
get lost if you looked at a poem too closely? We 
quoted Wordsworth: “We murder to dissect.” 

We felt that the more you analyzed a work of art, 
the more it seemed to disappear, the more the critic 
and the act of criticism came to the fore. In a way, 
deconstruction felt the same and even said the same 
thing - that the closer you looked, the less was there 
and the critic rather than the author was creating 
whatever significance the text had. 

Perhaps because of a lack of theoretical 
sophistication, I have frequently had the experience 
of not understanding why new ideas are new. 

My undergraduate teacher, Walter Jackson Bate, 

the biographer of Samuel Johnson and of John Keats, 
who had inspired so many of us with his humanist 
readings of the one and scrupulous reconstructions 
of the creative process of the other (and who was the 
professor fond of citing Johnson’s remark about a 
woman preaching), published a book in 1970 called 
The Burden of the Past. The thrust of this book was 
familiar to those of us who in our undergraduate 
years at Harvard had taken courses — usually in 
eighteenth-century literature or Romantic poetry 

- with Bate or Bate disciples. Poets, who may have 





seemed to us splendid articulators of their own 
thoughts, gloriously themselves, sometimes worried 
that there was nothing left for them to say. It had all 
been said in the past. For Keats and Wordsworth, the 
shadows of Milton and Shakespeare loomed large. 
It was news to me that the past could be a burden. 

I thought the past inspired writers or provided them 
with material. Yet Bate’s insight seemed true and 
revealing. Wordsworth certainly did spend a lot of 
time thinking about Milton, and I could understand, 
from my own experience, the fear that by the time 

I made it to adulthood, everything would have been 
said, everything written, 

Three years after Bate published The Burden of 
the Past, Harold Bloom published The Anxiety of 
Influence. The thrust of this book was that young 
poets were intimidated by their predecessors. Far 
from each generation standing on the shoulders of 
the one before, each had to rebel against, dethrone, 
demolish the very figures who had meant the most, 
This rebellion was fraught with anxiety — as an 
Oedipal struggle must be. The solution was to 
creatively misread the earlier poets, so that you could 
make them say something that served your ends 
rather than theirs. I could not see that Bloom’s point 
was very different from Bate’s. He was complicating 
it, adding flourishes and speculative touches by 
arguing that “strong” works were those based on 
creative misreadings. The emphasis on anxiety 
and Oedipal rebellion sounded a Freudian, Jewish 
note that was absent in the more straightforwardly 
depressive view of W.J. Bate. The emphasis on 
misreading showed he was attending to the new 
winds blowing in from France. Saying essentially the 
same thing, Bloom was complex and modern, while 
Bate was fusty and old-fashioned. Whenever I read 
Borges’s great story, “Pierre Menard, Author of the 
Quixote,” about a contemporary of ours who writes 
the same book Cervantes wrote but with oh-so- 
much-more depth, I think of Bate and Bloom. 

I mention this example because it was typical of my 
professional experience for a number of years. People 
seemed to be saying the same things in new ways, 
and the difference didn’t seem worth the trouble of 
having to learn another vocabulary. But if the outer 
raiments — the readings produced – were similar, the 
spirit had changed, and the change in emphasis and 
assumptions had a huge impact on how literature 
was taught in American universities during the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 








The years between the end of World War П and 
the heating up of the Vietnam War in the late 19605 
appear now to have been a kind of golden age for 
literary study. Professors, whatever their critical 
allegiance, believed in literature as a repository of 
values. Students believed they could learn from 
literature how to live. Literature became a vehicle 
for the discussion of all kinds of issues — political, 
moral, even religious — and it was a commonplace 
of the time that literature had replaced religion as 
the focus of the culture’s real priesthood. We, the 
graduate students and newly minted professors of 
English literature who entered the profession in 
the late 19605, were an elite. Even our government 
believed in us, giving us National Defense Education 
Act fellowships to pursue our interests in writers of 





Yo Мата Last Supper, 1996 
RENEE COX 


“disgusting, 








There was no referent for language. There was 

no text. There was not even an author. Too many 
unconscious assertions were built into the cultural 
substructure of any text for an individual author to 
be wholly in control of what he conveyed. “There 

is no there there” replaced “A rose is a rose is a rose” 
as Gertrude Stein’s most essential observation. 

New Criticism and literary history had worked 
comfortably together to provide materials and 
method. They were both easy with the idea of 
masterpieces, supremely expressive texts, They 
believed that good literature repaid a reader’s 
attention more than inferior literature. It was almost 
the hallmark of great literature to bear close scrutiny. 
Most important, they were happy to present the 
literature of England (with a few Irish exceptions 





New York City mayor Rudy Guliani labeled Renee Cox's depiction of the Last Supper 
outrageous" and “anti-Catholic.” New York Times art critic Michael 


Kimmelman feels her work is “frankly narcissistic.” But Cox insists she merely wants 
to provoke a societal re-evaluation of race and gender. 





whom our parents had barely heard. 

All this activity, although we did not realize it at 
the time, was under the fundamental protection of a 
British positivism which held that there was reality 
in a written text. Language referred to things that 
existed independently; literature could communicate 
truths; readings weren’t merely creative acts but 
reports on something real. Two people reading Heart 
of Darkness, however New Critical the one person 
and literary historical the other, would still read a 
book that was concerned in some way with the evils 
of colonialism. The two Jacques and deconstruction 
put an end to that golden age by making forever 
simplistic the assumption that language referred to 
something outside itself. Instead, reality was created, 
moment to moment, by language that was constantly 
misunderstood, misused, serving temporary interests. 
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like Swift, Shaw, and Joyce) as literature in Englis 
American literature might be studied, too, but with 
very few exceptions it was considered a lesser body 
of work, worthy of study because it was, after all, 
our national literature, but not as rich a tradition 

as the British. It was more interesting looked at 
contextually, as part of a study of culture or of 
“history and literature,” rather than for its literary 
merit alone. 

In the years before the Lacanian asteroid slammed 
into the American university, an undergraduate 
majoring in English literature had requirements that 
made at least superficial sense and a program to 
follow that, if irritatingly straitlaced and ultimately 
hollow, made demands a person could fulfill. You 
had to cover (really, sample) the whole chronological 
span of English literature, from the Anglo-Saxon 


epic Beowulf up to the nineteenth-century novel 

or early twentieth-century poetry. If you were very 
avant-garde, you might study more recent writers, 
too: Pynchon and Vonnegut, perhaps. The more 
courses you took in different periods, the more 

sense of completion you had. Your parents might 
not understand. They might tell you that you didn't 
“need” to take courses in literature and that “anyone 
can read a book.” But you knew that literature 

was the hot center of intellectual life, the vehicle 

for discussing meaning, morality, purpose, justice, 
imagination, freedom, tradition, self, and society. 
The more courses you took, the better you would get 
at articulating and discussing these concepts. If you 
were really good at it, you yourself might qualify to 
be a professor — a member of the priesthood. 

When I started teaching at Wesleyan in 1969, 
students of English literature were required to take 
a survey course on the literature of England. The 
year we stopped teaching that survey course marked 
the moment of the great change and dissolution. 
From then on, we in English departments were 
never certain exactly what we should be teaching. 
Sometimes we required students to take courses 
in theory, sometimes in literature before 1800, 
sometimes both — more or less of each depending 
on our feelings at the moment about whether the 
material or the status of the material was of primary 
importance. Departmental requirements asked a 
student to try this and that approach, to encounter 
this and that body of work, and to effect, personally, 
some kind of synthesis. This rarely happened. 

We spent a lot of time in department meetings 
discussing the problem and seeking remedies for it. 
What were our common interests? What did we, the 
English professors, stand for? What did we want 
our students to know? Since we had de-emphasized 
historical coverage, could we do without (for 
example) a course on eighteenth-century literature? 
If the emphasis and methods of Americanists were 
so radically different from those of the teachers who 
focused on British literature — as they tend to be, 
the British specialists being less interested in cultural 
studies than the Americanists — then what were we 
doing in the same department? We talked about 
these issues for 20 years. Our ceaseless tinkering with 
the curriculum never solved the essential problem, 
which is that the categories we work in — English 
literature, Romance languages and literature, Slavic 
languages and literature — which derive from the 





essentially philological approach to literary study 
born in the German universities of the nineteenth 
century, have become obsolete. The reasons for 
linking the study of literature to specific languages 
are no longer compelling. But because we members 
of the English department like one another and want 
to stay together for sentimental reasons, because we 
like our jobs and our status in the university (which 
tends to be higher than that of members of literature 
departments in languages other than English), we 
have always ended up reaffirming the fundamentally 
illogical alliance between American studies and 
British literature. 

That university departments of literature managed 
to survive the new ideology is amazing. You’d 
think that when the finest minds in a field believe 
they are studying nothing, they would soon go 
out of business. But this was not the case. For one 
thing, undergraduates, with their natural youthful 
anarchism, loved deconstruction. It provided them 
with an empowering nihilism. They needed to respect 
none of the masterworks of literature. Nothing had 
anything to teach them. All statements of value were 
smoke and mirrors, impositions, manipulations by 
those who were in the position to enforce their own 
hegemony. The wise response was resistance, which 
comes easily to any person of spirit and especially 
to the young. The new ideology was serviced by 
many courses designated, at least in my university, 
by the name theory, and this new field needed 
many workers. There had to be a whole wave of 
hiring to replace the old-fashioned critics, literary 
historians, and editors with the more contemporary 
theoreticians and appropriately theorized 
practitioners. Then, too, the toppling of the old 
canon left room for new bodies of work to which it 
really was about time that American universities paid 
attention: Asian-American literature, post-colonial 
literatures, African-American literature, as well as 
work by women and homosexuals. This was heady 
stuff for many of us. To what happier goal could one 
direct one’s professional efforts than asserting the 
greatness of authors like Virginia Woolf and Willa 
Cather, who, for various reasons, had been ignored 
or undervalued? As for the young, they could study 
iterary traditions closer to their own experience. 
They could read Toni Morrison for a change, instead 
of always and inevitably Jane Austen. Again, this 
was a professional boon, requiring new personnel, 
new textbooks, and new courses. 





In bad moments it seemed that a British canon 
was merely being replaced by a series of other 
canons of lesser literary value; but should you be 
so rash as to express this thought, you would be 
ridiculed for entertaining the notion of literary value. 
A student I knew was assigned Morrison’s novel 
Beloved in all four courses he took one semester. 
The hot teachers were teaching minor texts, though 
the whole idea of major and minor was discredited. 





destroy the text’s authority, literary study can easily 
seem like training in advanced modes of skepticism. 

I think this may be why so many of our good 
students now end up as lawyers, trained to show how 
words do not say what they say, or as investment 
bankers who regard literature as a game they 

played as kids, or as television or film producers, 
screenwriters, scriptwriters, publicists, marketers, 
and other manipulators of popular response. The 








Untitled, 1999 
ADI NES 


Israeli photographer Adi Nes is ап outsider; a gay man in a macho society who grew up in a 
working-class development town on Israel's periphery. His works tend explore Israeli and male j 
identity and in his version of the Last Supper, he used soldiers to incorporate the idea that this 


meal may be the last for any of them. 





After deconstruction demolished the special status 
of the written text and undermined the notion of a 
canon, centrifugal forces took over. Many an English 
department, like the one at my university, became 
largely a nexus of special studies programs – African- 
American studies, Latin American studies, medieval 
studies, film studies, women's studies, queer studies. 
Sometimes I wonder if the new curriculum hasn't 
had a depressing effect on our students. Once you 











days of the finest minds becoming professors have 
been over for some years. 

Many of us, the undertheorized, the unregenerate 
believers in literary merit, scorned as belles-lettrists, 
found sanctuary in teaching marginal genres, like 
memoir and autobiography. An even more potent 
stealth attack on deconstruction and theory was to 
teach “writing.” Writing courses enlist a student's 
natural egotism on the side of affirming meaning 


in literature. People who write fiction, poetry, ог 
creative non-fiction have a hard time accepting that 
there is no author and no text. Also, by teaching 
students to write fiction and poetry, you can, with 

a little persistence, get them to entertain the idea 
that perhaps they should read fiction and poetry, 
too. Finally, I could get my writing students to see 
that while one discourse might be respected in the 
academy, another, based on its liveliness, clarity, and 
personal style, had more impact in the larger world. 

Thave recently taught fiction writing, family 
biography, and book reviewing as writing courses. 
Whatever the ostensible subject, the courses have 
allowed me to initiate students into the idea of 
literary construction and to teach the power of 
narrative. Students learn not to hit each other over 
the head with their intentions, that a story can 
suggest an argument, and that one word can be 
more effective than another or than three badly 
chosen ones. They learn to edit and refine, not to be 
content with the “flow” (a word they love) of their 
own creativity, to appreciate how other writers have 
accomplished the things they want to accomplish. 
They learn that verbal constructs can be improved, 
made more effective, and that the signs of work 
won't show, if done properly. They learn the humility 
of respecting an art that conceals art. In short, they 
learn about literature from the point of view of 
the producer of literature, rather than the critic or 
“consumer” of literature. The downside is that a 
disproportionate number of them (disproportionate 
compared with the world’s demands) want to go 
on being writers. 

American colleges pamper students in ways that 
Europeans who have not experienced such pampering 
can scarcely imagine. I am not talking about the 
level of equipment considered routine for a college 
student these days. The average student arrives fitted 
out with computer, television, stereo, and cell phone. 
Each student in the class of 2008 at Duke was given 
a complimentary iPod by the university, ostensibly 
to keep track of classroom scheduling. In the forty 
years since I was an undergraduate, we have gone 
from one telephone per hallway in a dormitory (that 
is, one phone for twenty to twenty-five students) 
to a phone and voice-mail hookup in every student 
room. The difference is like that between a soldier in 
World War II, with his rifle and pack, and a soldier 
in the Gulf War, with night-vision goggles and a 
walkie-talkie. These aren't students. They are self- 





contained information-processing systems, with the 
line between information and entertainment 
sometimes thin. 

My target, however, is not so much the 
materialistic pampering as the coddling of psyches. 
On the athletic field at the center of the campus, 
before the start of classes every year, new students 
are led through a set of games by the administrators 
assigned to their care. The purpose is to make the 
students feel comfortable with one another. On 
the same field, the university gives dance parties 
and screens movies. This treatment of eighteen-to- 
twenty-one-year-old college students reflects the way 
all of American education in the past few decades 
has come to be as concerned with the student's 
psychological state and self-esteem as with the 
passing on of knowledge. This is partly because we 
Americans are uncertain about what knowledge to 
pass on and partly because we've always emphasized 
the felt and organic over the formal and ritually 
acquired. So education is supposed to be an eliciting, 
a drawing out, of qualities already in the student, 
a cultivation of his or her critical and creative 
faculties, best achieved when the student is relaxed 
and non-competitive. But there's at least one other 
explanai 

Education in America is a consumer item — 
like health care, a huge one, demanding an immense 
outlay of money by individuals, which in most 
advanced countries is undertaken by the state. 
Because of the financial burden they impose on 
parents and students alike, American universities 
need to make students and their parents happy 
with their own experience and convinced that the 
money they have spent is well spent. This partially 
explains the coddling of students that to European 
eyes is so inappropriate. Critics of late-stage 
capitalism have also seen the efforts to encourage 
bonding among students as part of a marketing 
strategy, training students to identify with a “brand” 
in order, the argument goes, to lay the groundwork 
for future fundraising. 

I started teaching in the year that ended with 
a nation-wide student strike against the war in 
Vietnam. In my career, I’ve seen political rebellion 
give way to PC enforcement: students identifying 
with one group or another in order, usually, to 
condemn someone else for insensivity to the feelings 
of that group. This was the most trying time of my 
teaching years, because the indignation was often 








so ignorant and mean-spirited. A professor could be 
reprimanded by a self-righteous student for assigning 
a text in which Faulkner used the word nigger. 

I was once scolded for not including any lesbians 

on a reading list that included Gertrude Stein and 
Willa Cather. (At the time, Audre Lorde was the only 
lesbian fully accredited to the young.) The current 
identity movement is perhaps even sadder and reflects 
decades of emphasis on victims’ rights. A student will 
now appear at the first meeting of a course with a 
note from parents or doctors explaining disabilities. 


The Last Supper, 1986 
ANDY WARHOL 


In one small class recently, I had sufferers from 
dyslexia, bipolar disorder, an allergy that resulted 
ina state like narcolepsy, and two cases of attention 
deficit disorder. A social worker I mentioned this to 
said, “Isn’t it wonderful? These people would not 
have been able to attend college before we had the 
current range of medications.” But I don’t know. 
These students all did well and would have done 
well if I hadn't been informed about their problems. 
It's as though they are excusing themselves in 
advance for not living up to some impossible 


i standard that is being demanded of them. 


Probably every generation has felt that meaning 
has been lost in its time. In the 1860s, Matthew 
Arnold described *wandering between two worlds, 
one dead, / The other powerless to be born." The 
sea of faith was at its ebb, he said. Americans of 
my generation had our faith destroyed by twin 
blows early in our adulthood. President Kennedy's 
assassination destroyed our sense of security – of any 
special protection that adhered to the powerful, the 
young, or the beautiful. Then the war in Vietnam 


Andy Warhol hung out with rock stars, made films, was dramatically shot by an embittered former 
devotee, started a magazine, and topped it all off by producing some of the twentieth century's 
most iconic prints. He readily blurred the distinctions between commercial and fine art, and noted 
"When you think about it, department stores are kind of like museums." 





destroyed our faith in the rightness of government. 
action. Through all this, it would have been hard 

to go on reading literature in the respectful, almost 
worshipful way of the 1950s. I know I can't pin the 
whole blame on Lacan and Derrida. Still, they didn't 
help, and Pm glad their day is over. Now - and as 
always with education, which never progresses and 
is always a holding action — we can begin. 


Dr. Phyllis Rose's books include Parallel Lives and 


| The Year of Reading Proust. 
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IN JANUARY OF 2004, THE WHITE HOUSE DISPATCHED 
Laura Bush to announce a proposed $18 million 
increase to the budget of the National Endowment 


for the Arts, the agency’s 
largest boost in over 20 
years. However, there's 
a catch: almost all of the 
funds are reserved for an 
initiative entitled *American 
Masterpieces: Three Centuries 
of Artistic Genius," an 
exhibition of art, dance, 
music and theater to tour all 
50 states, including small 
towns and military bases, 
over three years. "Through 
American Masterpieces,” 
Mrs. Bush affirmed, “citizens 
will reconnect with our nation’s 
great artistic achievement and 
rich cultural heritage.” The 
First Lady furnished no details 
about what the show would 
include but, as a columnist in 
the San Francisco Chronicle 
wryly noted, “It’s a safe bet 
Piss Christ won't be featured.” 
In the 15 years since Andres 
Serrano's photograph of a 
plastic crucifix in a luminous 
bath of urine inaugurated the 
culture wars over federally 
funded art, the NEA has 
retreated ever further from its 
founding mission of supporting 
living artists, including, most 
saliently, terminating all grants 
to visual artists, museum 
professionals, choreographers, 
composers and solo performers. 











Moreover, the NEA now must consider what officials 
call “general standards of decency” when awarding 
grants to art exhibitions and institutions — decency in 
this context precluding anything sexually suggestive 















Charge, Art Not Oil, 2005 
MICHAEL DICKINSON 


The annual BP Portrait Award is a handy 
opportunity for the oil giant to exhibit its 
logo at Britain's National Portrait Gallery 
while magnanimously supporting art. 
But climate change activists who see 
the award as pretentious greenwashing 
have set up an alternative event to 
coincide with it. “Art Not Oil” is a means 
of drawing attention to the petroleum 
industry's dark side and the role art can 
play in counteracting the damage Big Oil 
has done. <wwwartnotoil.org.uk> 


or politically sensitive. Faced with repeated calls 
for its dismantling throughout the 1990s, the 
NEA crafted a survival strategy that severs it from 


potentially controversial art. 
And the strategy seems to have 
succeeded. No one protests the 
NEA anymore or expects the 
federal government to support 
socially critical or politically 
outspoken artists. 

With the NEA now promoting, 
a sanitized vision of American 
art, artists whose work 
deviates from that vision face 
the threat of censorship. The 
effects of the culture wars 
persist, though in ways that 
most often remain unspoken or 
not consciously recognized. 

The exhibit “Cyber Arte: 
Where Tradition Meets 
Technology” opened at Santa 
Fe’s Museum of International 
Folk Art in February 2001. 
The show, which traced the 
intersection of folk imagery 
and digital technologies in 
the work of four Latina 
artists, included Our Lady, a 
digital collage by Alma Lopez 
that reworks the traditional 
iconography of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. Shortly after the 
opening, the Catholic Church 
publicly reviled Lopez while 
the curator of the exhibition, 
Tey Marianna Nunn, received 
death threats and state 
lawmakers threatened to pull 
government funding from 


the museum unless it removed the offending work. 
The Archbishop of Santa Fe, Michael J. Sheehan, 
characterized Our Lady as “repulsive, insulting, 
even sacrilegious . . . Here is the mother of God 
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depicted like a tart or а call girl. The image of Mary 
depicted in this way has no place in a publicly 
supported museum.” 

The vehement response to Lopez’ work stemmed in 
large part from the status of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
as a beloved, nearly ubiquitous figure in Mexican- 
American Catholicism. More than 30 churches in 
New Mexico alone are dedicated to her. The Virgin 
of Guadalupe’s image has been reworked countless 
times in candles, curios, paintings, sculptural 
figurines, t-shirts, jewelry, pillow cases, clocks, 
handkerchiefs, car ornaments, matchbox covers and 
sundry other objects. Notwithstanding this figure’s 
virtually limitless reproducibility in secular and 
sacred contexts, Lopez’ revision of Our Lady seemed 
blasphemous and indecent. In place of the demure 
Virgin with down-turned head, Lopez offers a 
physically confident Latina, hands planted firmly on 
her waist rather than joined in a gesture of worship. 
Rather than being covered in head-to-toe drapery, 
Lopez’s Virgin wears only two garlands of roses 
beneath her open robe, now resplendently flocked 
with ancient Aztec imagery. 

Although Lopez sought an updated but still 
beatified Virgin in Our Lady, its detractors saw just 
the opposite. Jose Villegas, a Catholic parishioner 
who helped spearhead the protest against Our Lady, 
said, “I see the devil, I don’t see our Blessed Mother. 
I'm 42 years old and I never have and never will see 
her in a bikini.” 

However, the local controversy around the 
“Madonna in a bikini” overlooked the bare-breasted 
woman whom Lopez had inserted beneath the Virgin 
in lieu of the traditional clothed male angel. The 
homoerotic suggestion of the angel/virgin coupling 
in Our Lady is made explicit in Lopez’ earlier 
collage Lupe and Sirena in Love. In that work, the 
Virgin appears in traditional guise, fully garbed, her 
head modestly turned down, but with her left hand 
cupping La Sirena’s exposed breast while her right 
hand rests on the mermaid’s fishy, iridescent bottom. 

Gay and lesbian artists respond in many ways 
to the public attacks and censorship campaigns 
directed against their work, negotiating situations in 
which their work is sensationalized, distorted and 
denounced even as it is reproduced and recirculated 
under the sign of scandal. Lopez’ strategy was to 
create an Internet archive of everything related 
to the Our Lady controversy — e-mail exchanges, 
newspaper articles, letters of support, hate mail 





i — thus moving the controversy out of Santa Fe to 


the virtual space of the web, whence this digital 
collage came. 

Shortly before “Cyber Arte” closed, another 
Los Angeles artist became embroiled in a censorship 
controversy. Early in 2001, the painter Alex Donis 
was offered a solo show at the Watts Towers Art 
Center, a community-based cultural center in a 
mostly African-American neighborhood in South 
Central Los Angeles. Donis was selected for the show 
partly because he had taught art at the Center for five 
years during the 1990s. The suite of paintings Donis 
created for the exhibit featured fictionalized pairings 
of Los Angeles Police Department officers dancing 
with members of black and Latino street gangs. 
Donis titled the series War, referring to the violent, 
intensely adversarial standoff that has long existed 
between gang youths and the LAPD. 

After Donis had installed the paintings in the Art 
Center but prior to opening, a group called the Watts 
Towers Community Action Council demanded the 
paintings be removed and informed the art center of 
anonymous threats that violence (against the works 
on display or the center’s staff and visitors) might 
ensue if the works remained. The center immediately 
cancelled the exhibition and, without Donis’ 
knowledge or consent, took down his paintings. 

According to Mark Greenfield, Director of the 
Watts Towers Art Center at the time, the right to 
freedom of speech guaranteed by the first amendment 
of the US constitution did not protect Donis' art 
because “this exhibition was akin to yelling ‘fire’ in 
а crowded theatre.” On this view, the work posed 
an immediate physical threat to public safety that 
superseded the artist’s right to free expression. 

Donis’ take was, not surprisingly, quite different: 
“My work for many years has been to understand 
hatred in society and how, as an artist, to dissolve 
it by bridging vast social divides. This is something 
I thought I had succeeded at via this exhibition. 

Yet these pictures, these ideas, are being censored. 
My rights and my freedom of expression are 
under attack.” 

What makes these pictures and ideas so offensive? 
According to the local press, paintings featuring 
members of the Crips, Bloods and other street gangs 
flew in the face of the affirmative, civic-minded 
mission of the Watts Towers Arts Center. Other 
justifications for removing the work argued that, 
because Donis — a Guatemalan-American artist living 


on the West Side of Los Angeles — was an outsider 
to Watts, his paintings were not appropriate for 

a community center in a predominantly African- 
American neighborhood. 

As with Lopez’ Our Lady, the various combatants 
are deafeningly silent regarding the sexual content of 
Donis’ War series. Donis places each of his couples 
against an undifferentiated white background, 
suspending them outside historical context and 
political conflict. His dancers appear before us like 
lucid, Technicolor fragments from an otherwise 
indecipherable dream that restages their adversarial 
relationships marked by hatred and violence as 
dances of joy and mutual pleasure. He forces deep- 
seated animosities between men to give way, however 
temporarily or tongue-in-cheek, to affection. 

To create these works, Donis photographed black, 
white and Latino gay men dancing together at discos 
and outdoor dance parties. In addition to these 
photographs, Donis also snapped shots of police 
officers in various LA neighborhoods in order to 
study their uniforms, badges and holstered guns, 
and photographed queer men and women dressed 
up as cops at the 2001 gay pride parade in West 
Hollywood. 

Reuniting the source photographs with the 
paintings in the War series emphasizes the paintings’ 
delicate play of racial, sexual and sartorial fantasy. 
This process becomes yet more complex once we 
factor in the drawing process through which Donis 
gradually makes the transition from photography 
to painting. Do paintings such as Lucky Dice and 
Officer Gates or Shy Boy and Captain Brewer depict 
police officers and gang members, or gay men dressed 
like them? Are we viewing racially marked subjects 
~ black and Latino street kids and white, black and 
Latino police sergeants and captains — or fantasmatic 
bodies whose race is merely a matter of artistic 
assignment, of choosing this or that paint color and 
compositional device? 

Rather than answer these questions, I want to 
consider the inaugural painting in a new series by 
the artist, which may well prove as controversial 
as War. Abdullab and Sgt. Adams from late 2003 
presents a pairing that, right now, seems impossible. 
An American marine in dog tags and battle fatigues 
performs a ballet with a barefoot and shirtless Iraqi 
soldier in a cloth headdress, camouflage pants and 
a sash of automatic machine gun artillery. Abdullah 
strikes an arabesque position while waving his 





i partners military-issue shirt in the air. The painting 


works, in part, by reconciling wildly divergent 
associations into a formal coherence. Or, to put it 
another way, we might say that Abdullah and Sgt. 
Adams relies equally on the pictures of warfare in the 
Middle East (Donis used an image from the web as 
one of his sources for Sgt. Adams’ uniform) and on 
photographs of the Royal Ballet touring in 1963. 
Censorship typically insists that an image’s 
meaning is fixed and locatable — this is “obscenity,” 
the censor argues, nothing more or less. As an art 
historian, I try to attend to the formal and symbolic 
nuances of controversial works of art, to how they 
inevitably exceed the verdicts rendered against them. 
But I am also interested in how censorship itself 
provokes responses, especially in subsequent works 
of art, whether by the artist under attack or by 
other practitioners. Censorship generates limits but 
also reactions to those limits; the silence it imposes 
provokes its own responses. When Donis’ pictures 
of gang members and police officers were removed, 
the Watts Towers Arts Center posted a sign that said, 
“War is Cancelled” - which I like to think inspired 
Abdullah and Sgt. Adams, however indirectly or 
unconsciously. War is cancelled and the soldiers, no 
longer opposed, celebrate together. Or perhaps we 
should say that, could we create a space where this 
partnering could occur, a utopia beyond conventional 
notions of national, social or sexual association, 
that space would be war’s opposite, its cancellation. 
Contemporary art sometimes asks us not only to 
confront the social conditions under which we live 
but also to imagine alternatives to those conditions, 
to consider a world in which a police officer 
might disco dance with a gang member or an Iraqi 
solider perform a pas de deux with an American 
GI The freedom of artists to pose such alternatives 
continues to be contested and curtailed, whether 
by the Church, the State or the prevailing beliefs of 
local communities and constituencies. The ability of 
contemporary art to generate public debate - and to 
provoke attempts at censorship — is a sign not of that 
art’s perversity or marginalization but rather of its 
centrality to democracy’s practice and promise. 


Richard Meyer is associate professor of modern 
and contemporary art at the University of Southern 
California. A version of this article first appeared in 
the November/December 2004 issue of Art Papers. 
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Project M201: In God We Trust, 2003 
ALFREDO JUAN AQUILIZAN & MARIA ISABEL AQUILIZAN 


After World War II, surplus US military jeeps discarded in the 
Philippines were converted into public utility vehicles and 
lavishly decorated by their owners. Later reconstructions 

— painstakingly built by hand in local garages — became 
ubiquitous across the nation, and to this day remain firmly 
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entrenched in Filipino culture. Husband-and-wife team 
Alfredo Juan and Maria Isabel Aquilizan created their stainless- 
steel "jeepney" to embody the tense relationship between 
religion and violence in that culture, adorning it with Catholic 
iconography and bathing it in a pulsating blue glow. 
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BILLY AND PRINCIPAL ANDREW ALTY WENT ALL THE 
way back to kindergarten, when Billy had convinced 
Mitchell McCoy that the green fingerpaint was 
Shamrock Shake, and watched with glee as the little 
babyface had scarfed it all down. Billy knew that 
Andrew Alty knew his style: refined, controlled, and 
above all, personal. Billy never would’ve dropped 

a dozen M-8os down the girls’ toilet. His stuff was 
always one-on-one, and possessed of a degree of 
charm and subtlety. 

But nevertheless, here was Billy, along with the 
sixth-grade bumper-crop of nasty-come-latelies, 
called on the carpet in front of Andrew Alty’s 
massive desk. Andrew Alty was an athletic forty, 

a babyface true-and-through, and a charismatic 
thought-leader in his demographic. 

Hormones. They were the problem. 

Billy Bailey was the finest heel the sixth grade had 
ever seen — а true artisan who kept his brand pure 
and unsullied, picking and managing his strategic 
alliances with the utmost care and acumen. He'd 
dumped BanginBumpin Fireworks (a division of 
The Shanghai Novelty Company, Ltd.) in the fourth 
grade, fer chrissakes. Their ladyfingers were too small 
to bother with; their M-8os were so big that you'd 
have to be a lunatic to go near them. 

But sixth grade was the Year of the Hormone at 
Pepsi Elementary. Boys who'd been babyfaces since 
kindergarten suddenly sprouted acne, pubic hair, and 
an uncontrollable urge to impress girls. Their weak 
brands were no match for the onslaught of -osterones 
and -ogens that flooded their brains, and in short 
order they found themselves switching over to heel. 

As a result, the sixth grade was experiencing a heel 
glut. Last year's Little Lord Fauntleroys were now 
busy snapping bras, dropping textbooks, cracking 
grading computers, and blowing up the girls” toilets. 

Hormones. They made Billy want to puke. 

Andrew Alty gave them his sternest stare, the one 
over the top of his half-rims that was guaranteed 
to reduce a fourth-grader to tears. The poseurs 
alongside of Billy shuffled their feet nervously and 
looked away. Billy struggled to control his anger, and 
to meet Andrew Alty's stare with his tried-and-true 
antidote, a carefree, mischievous grin. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” Andrew Alty said, for the 






i third time. “What will your parents say, I wonder, 


when I tell them that it will cost ten thousand dollars 
to replumb the girls’ change-room? Boys, I wouldn't 
want to be in your shoes when that happens. 1 

agine that it will go very hard for all of you.” 

He treated them all to another megawatt of stare. 

“But I didn’t do it!” wailed Mitchell McCoy, 
who’d gotten a Blue Ribbon in the fifth-grade Science 
Fair for a consumer research report on relative 
inflammabilities of a range of allegedly fire-proof 
blue-jeans. 

Billy shot him a look of disgust. But I didn't do 
it! Suck. 

Andrew Alty looked at him. “So you say. You may 
be telling the truth. No way to find out, though ~ not 
unless we bring the police in to fingerprint you all.” 
The emphasis he put on “police” and “fingerprint” 
was admirably subtle, Billy thought. He actually 
liked Andrew Alty, most of the time. The man had a 
good, strong brand, and he tended it most carefully. 
“Of course, once I involve the police, it will be out of 
my hands. It will be a criminal matter.” Again, just 
the lightest breath of emphasis on “criminal.” Billy 
had to hand it to him. 

“It goes without saying that if any of you know 
how I could resolve this without involving the police, 
I'd be glad to hear about it. Why don’t you take a 
moment to think about it?” 

The boys shuffled their feet. A few of them choked 
back sobs. Finally, Mitchell McCoy swung an 
accusing finger at Billy. “He did it! I saw him sneak 
in with the M-8os, and matches! He told me if I 
said anything, he’d beat me up again!” 

Billy had seen it coming. Mitchell was almost 
certainly the culprit — every science-fair project he’d 
ever done had involved blowing something up or 
setting something on fire. And Mitchell had nursed 
a grudge for an entire year, ever since Billy had sent 
him into the mud during an autumn game of tackle- 
tag, and then sent him back again and again when 
he tried to rush Billy. 

He stared coolly at Andrew Alty. Billy could 
practically see the wheels turn in his head. Mitchell 
McCoy’s parents were overbearing, with a hands-on 
approach to Mitchell McCoy’s academic career that 


i often sent one or both to Pepsi Elementary on the 


pretence of helping out with a bake-sale or fun-fair. 
Fingering Mitchell McCoy for the Incident would 
surely call down their interminable wrath. Andrew 
Alty turned his gaze on Billy. “What do you say 

to this?” 

“Consider the source,” is what Billy said — it was 
one of his catch-phrases this term, a tie-in with a 
kids-only newsfeed. Billy had brought it to Pepsi 
Elementary, and had spread it beyond the sixth grade 
into the fifth, with some penetration into the fourth. 
He liked the sound of it — it was subtly insulting 
and smart. 

Unfortunately, Andrew Alty was considering the 
source ~ and the source’s high-octane-pain-in-the-ass 
parents. “That's all you have to say, son?” he said, 
with deadly seriousness. 

Until I speak to my agent, it is, Billy thought, 


and kept mum. 


Billy's phone was ringing when he let himself into his 
parents” place. Billy had paged his agent on the way 
home from school. He was suspended indefinitely, 
pending a parent-teacher meeting, but that wasn't 
what bothered Billy. He was worried about his 
brand-identity, and that meant talking to Bennie 
Beasely, endorsement broker and personal agent 
extraordinaire. Bennie Beasely was chipper to a fault, 
and made sympathetic noises as Billy related the 
day's events. 

“Well!” he said, finally. “What a pickle!" 

“What are you going to do about it, Bennie 
Beasely?” 

“Well, it’s a really sticky sandwich, Billy Bailey. 
You could deny it all, call for a police investigation. 
But I can tell you right now, that's going to mean 
unspun media coverage, and the sponsors aren’t 
going to like that. In the long run, involving the 
authorities is going to cost you, big. 

“On the other hand, you could admit to 
everything. The sponsors still won't like that - they 
like their heels sane and under control. But you've 
got a relationship with them, Billy. You're loyal to 
them, and they're loyal to you. We could probably 
hit BanginBumpin up for a post-facto fee, you know. 
That would salvage things somewhat." 

Billy had already figured all this out, even the part 
about going to the fireworks manufacturer for some 
money, but there was one thing bothering him. “Who 


i pays the ten thou for the damages, Bennie Beasely?” 

Bennie Beasely sighed. “Pm afraid you'd be on the 
hook for that. We'll take it out of the trust. I know 
"s a tough jellybean, but you're going to have to 
chew it." 

Billy felt the anger bubble up his chest, and he 
carefully vented some of it. “No. Way. Never. I’m not 
going to pay a cent. If it takes a police investigation, 
fine, so be it. If that costs me down the road, ГЇЇ suck 
it up. But I am not paying out ten grand to cover 
some half-wit stunt Mitchell McCoy pulled. It'll 
te me. It's not my style." He let the anger give. 
voice a dangerous edge. 

“Billy Bailey! Listen to me! I’m not saying this 
is a good solution - I'm saying it's the better of 
two terrible ones. Гуе got another client who just 
went though a similar situation. He bit the bacon, 
swallowed his pie, and toughed it out. You can do. 
that, too. I’m telling you this as your friend, son. 
If you call the cops, you're through as a heel." 

Billy felt a lightbulb flash in his head. He pushed 
the anger all the way down. “I think ГА better talk 
it over with my parents," he said, calmly. 

"That's my tunafish!” Bennie Beasely said. “You 
do that, and call me back, anytime. You've got 


my number." 
ae 


Billy had three hours until his parents, Barbara and 
Buford Bailey, came home from the office. He spent 
it putting together a shareholder presentation. He got 
out some flip-chart paper and a six-pack of colour 
markers and carefully wrote: 
















Rebranding Strategy Notes 

Problem: Surplus of amateur heels 

Solution: Rebrand property — babyface 
Critical Path: 

1) Fire Bennie Beasely 

2) Initiate police investigation 

3) Buckle down on grades 

3a) Seek babyface sponsors (other divisions?) 


He surveyed it critically, added some colour 
underlines, then made himself a Skippy SuperChunk 
on Wonder with Welch’s. Then he fleshed out each 
point, listing pros and cons, using a separate sheet 
for each, tacking them to the cork-rail that ringed 
the family room. He finished up by writing out 


an agenda, just as Barbara and Buford Bailey 


came home. 


Buford Bailey was Billy's VP Operations, so it fell 
to him to fire Bennie Beasely. Billy supervised him as 
he downloaded and filled out the Notice of Intent 
to Terminate, then faxed it off to Bennie Beasely. 

Billy and Barbara Bailey went through 
his things, packing the slingshots and air 
rifles and gangsta posters into the FedEx 
boxes they'd arrived in. They piled up 
all the war comics and t-shirts with rude 
slogans and bagged them in Hefty Tie N 
Tosses. When they were finished, Billy’s 
room was a pristine expanse of empty Ikea 
Billy shelves, his wardrobe reduced to his 
church suit and a few pairs of Levi’s whose 
knees he hadn’t gotten around to ripping 
out yet. 

They paged Principal Andrew Alty 
and gave formal notice of their desire to 
involve the police. Billy listened in on 
the extension, and was pleased to hear 
Andrew Alty groaning in frustration. 

Billy did four hours of homework, 
vetted by Barbara and Buford Baile 
Math, Marketing and Society, Geography, 
and a special report for Consumer Science on the 
effects of various bottled waters when used in the 
preparation of Ramen Noodles. Buford dug out an 
old soft-sided nylon briefcase, and they packed the 
hardcopy in it, along with a selections of pens and 
а new, staid, black-and-silver PDA. 

Billy and Barbara Bailey went to the Sears Galleria 
and bought a few outfits, and then he was ready to 
go back to school. 

















Billy kept his head up as he left for school the next 
day, for Barbara and Buford Bailey's benefit. But 
once he’d turned the corner at the end of the block, 
he slowed down, dropped his gaze to his loafers, 
and fretted. 

Billy’s brand had been established early on, in the 
first month of kindergarten. He'd been the first in 
the category — he'd defined “heel” for his classmates. 
Sure, there’d been heels in the upper grades, but they 














had no interaction with his class. 
Billy had been the heel. When others followed 
the trail he'd blazed, pitching spitwads or putting 


1 the boot in during a game of British Bulldog, their 


behaviour had been compared to Billy’s. More than 
half of the endorsement dollars that flowed into the 
sixth grade went straight into Billy’s trust account. 
As well they should. If you were a sixth-grader 
looking for a risqué t-shirt, nine times out of ten it'd 


be a shirt that Billy had worn that week. If you 

went to see a violent movie, it'd be one that Billy 

had presented a book-report on. If you wanted a PDA 
with a shotgun mic attachment for cross-playground 
spying, what better model than the one that Billy 
could often be seen holding up to his ear, grinning 
mischievously? 

In the minds of the consumers of Pepsi Elementary, 
Billy owned the word “mischief.” The immutable 
wisdom of the ages said that nothing Billy could do 
would change that. It would be like trying to sell 
Evian Brake Fluid. A brand-killer. 

In the searing light of his anger with Andrew Alty 
and Bennie Beasely and Mitchell McCoy, switching 
categories had seemed like a bold, sexy move. In the 
glum winter daylight, it seemed like suicide. What 
was he doing? 

As he neared the playground, he saw the 
earlybirds, babyfaces all, gathered to play their gentle 
games in the brief calm before the shouting, shoving 
heels arrived. And he was gobsmacked by revelation. 





DJ VITO FUN 


Billy Bailey, heel, was synonymous with mischief. 
That would never change. But who wanted to be 
synonymous with mischief? The world was full 
of little bastards, getting into their petty troubles. 
Sponsors couldn’t care less about them and their 
weak, puny brands. At the same time, the few 
babyfaces remaining in the sixth grade were 
miserable specimens of the category — snivelling 
wimps, not child-genius virtuosos. The sponsors 
barely noticed them, so ineffectual were their brands. 

Truth be told, sponsorship was lean in the sixth 
grade. They were nearly ready for Nintendo Middle 
School, where they'd be lowly seventh-graders, 
taking every cue from the wise and savvy eighth- 
graders, who trembled on the cusp of high-school. 
In that tough marketplace, heels were jocks or 
gangstas, the stakes were raised, and real violence 
was a genuine possibility. The sixth-grade crop of 
heels was mostly doomed. Billy had gotten out while 
the getting was good. 

Billy’s brand had been so strong because he was 
first in the category. Becoming a babyface, he’d be 
last in the category — he'd be playing catch-up with 
the snivelling wimps. He just couldn’t stomach 
the prospect. 

But if Billy were to create a new category, he would 
be first to market in it - the automatic leader. And 
he could leverage the things that had made his brand 
important to begin with: his native charisma, his 
understanding of the importance of consistency and 
caution when managing a brand. 

Billy would own a new word in the minds of the 
consumers at Pepsi Elementary. 

That word would be: 

Dissent. 

And so Billy Bailey, heel, gave way to Billy “Вир” 
Bailey, dissenter. 


His first sponsor came on-board a week later. 

The promised criminal investigation had fizzled 
quietly after a fingerprinting session and an intense 
series of meetings between Principal Andrew Alty 
and Mitchell McCoy's overbearing parental units. 
And Billy “Bug” Bailey had attended five days of 
classes without a single logomark, a single brand, or 
a single label on his person. 

He turned in his homework impeccably and 
on-time, but he refused to incorporate any of 





i the school’s approved sponsors into his personal 


curriculum. His assignments contained no registered 
trademarks. And they were signed Bug Bailey. 

In the playground, Bug's new brand met with a 
great deal of consumer resistance. Mitchell McCoy 
confronted him during a game of tackle-tag, 
dropping Billy as he charged for the home-base at 
the swing-set. 

“Got you!” he hissed through clenched teeth. 

He had a heavy-metal t-shirt on, with more umlauts 
than the entire Ring Cycle; a TimePuker watch on 

a studded bracelet; and Doc Marten's ButtKicker 
20005, with the plated shin-guards. “You beetle!” 

Bug wriggled from beneath him, stood and dusted 
himself off. “Beetle?” he said, wondering if it was a 
new insult he'd missed. 

“Вир, beetle, what's the difference? Either way, 
you're something disgusting that I squish." 

Bug cocked an eyebrow. “The Doc Martens are 
а bad idea," he said, off-hand. "Too much line- 
extension, they've weakened the brand. That's what 
I told them when they offered me a pair." Of course, 
no one had ever offered Mitchell McCoy anything 
— he always paid. 

*Bug!" Mitchell McCoy shouted. He looked 
around to make sure that any heels in range heard 
him. *Bug!" 

Bug kept his cool, confident that Mitchell McCoy 
couldn't muster the support of any of the heels on 
the playground. And he was right. The others looked 
a little embarrassed and moved off. Panic flashed in 
Mitchell McCoy's eyes. 

He charged. 

Bug stood perfectly still, let Mitchell McCoy 
jump on him, force him to the ground. Bug twisted 
to shield his groin and face, but Mitchell McCoy 
managed to open a cut over his left eyebrow before 
a teacher broke it up. 

He spent the rest of the day in class, soaking up 
the blood with one of the janitor's shop rags: he 
refused to wear the Band-Aids the school nurse had 
offered him. Mitchell McCoy's parents descended on 
the principal's office like kingfishers, and left with 
Mitchell McCoy on a two-week suspension. 

When Bug left the schoolyard, a limo was waiting 


for him. 
ae 


i “Billy, Jesus, you look like you've been in a war,” is 


what Ronnie Ryan, the rep from Polygram, said as 
Bug approached the limo. Ronnie Ryan had always 


i product. Rolex makes nothing but watches, and they 
cost the world; Matsushita makes everything from 





been good for a half-dozen new CDs every week, Í stereos to space stations, and they have to sell on 

gangsta rap and narco-mariachi dance stuff. But they | price, incentives and rebates. Bug knew which camp 

had communicated through Bennie, mostly, never ¿ he was in. 

this flashy limousine service. ¿ ^ Ronnie Ryan nodded, finally. The BComm with u 
“Can I give you a ride?” Ronnie Ryan asked. $ the guitar watched the proceedings with undisguised El 
“Sure,” Bug said, and got in the limo. 1 interest. He snapped Billy a nod that was a salute, 8 


Ronnie Ryan had an intense cell-phone 
conversation as they were pulling out, but 
once they'd hit the highway, he rang off 
and gave Billy a great big smile. Ronnie 
Ryan had always reminded Billy of a 
second-grade heel, more high-strung than 
mean, with his expensive brand-new casual 
clothes and his artfully mussed hair. 

“I wanted to make a quick stop on the 
way, I hope you don't mind,” Ronnie Ryan 
said. “I think you'll be interested.” 

Bug knew that Ronnie Ryan knew that 
Bug wasn’t a heel any longer. He was 
intrigued by whatever it was that Ronnie 
Ryan thought would tempt him, but cool 
enough not to show it. He took a Yoo- 
Hoo from the minibar and settled back for 
the ride. 

They pulled up in front of a warehouse 
whose broken windows leered at him. 
From within, he heard wailing guitars and 
hoarse singing. Ronnie Ryan held the door 
open for him. " You're going to love these 


guys,” he said. 


The band was called Honey-Roasted 
. Landlords. Three BComm grads — a guitar, 

a bass and a drum-kit. They wore faded 

track-pants and plain white t-shirts with 

off-brand tennis shoes. They weren’t bad. 
“I thought you'd like them,” Ronnie 

Ryan said, after they'd finished rehearsing. 

“We're releasing them on our bootleg 

label, photocopied inserts, home-toasted 

CDs. They're testing very high in the 11-16 

market.” i 
Bug nodded sagely. “My rate has doubled,” he one artist to another. 

said, as off-handedly as he could manage. “Let’s get you home, huh?” Ronnie Ryan said. 
Ronnie Ryan swallowed. Bug held his gaze. When į 

you focus a brand down, you end up with a premium · qe 





Things were shaky, that first month, but by the end 
of it, he had a solid seven sponsors lined up, all at 
double his old rate. He wore “homemade” band- 
shirts; did Music Appreciation reports on “indie” 
singles he downloaded from “pirate” sites; wore 
street-vendor styles that had been mass-produced 
— sans label – by DKNY's Chechen facility. 

The kids on the playground spent the first week 
staring in shock; the second, shaking their heads in 
pity; the third, covertly studying him; and by the 
fourth, it seemed like a couple were ready to follow 
his lead. The umlauts dwindled, the hand-drawn 
t-shirts multiplied. Bug's sponsors were delighted. 

Bug knew that it wasn’t enough, though. He 
needed to promote more than himself; he needed to 
promote the category, to bring some of the stronger 
heel brands into the fold, to grow the field. Sure, 
it might decrease his market-share, but it would 
increase the overall size of the market. 

He had to pick his competition. 


+ 


Mitchell McCoy came off his two-week suspension 
even more hostile to Bug. He spent the entire 
morning glaring at Bug while the teacher moused 
through a PepsiOne multimedia on the Civil War. 

Bug made a note of his reaction. He liked to know 
where he stood. And more and more, it seemed 
that he stood somewhere very fine indeed. He tried 
to picture the class seen from overhead, and saw 
the homemade t-shirts clustered densely around 
his desk and then thinning in proportion to the 
distance from it. He could almost see his influence 
rippling outwards. 

Mitchell McCoy sat in the opposite corner of the 
room, one more black speedmetal t-shirt inside a 
knot of the same. Bug cocked his head at him and 
pondered until the recess bell rang. 

On the schoolyard, he deliberately distanced 
himself from the other dissenters, sitting in the 
shelter of an emergency exit, tapping a game of 
solitaire on his new PDA, which he'd decorated with 
“underground” stickers for “indie” cartoon shows. 
He peeked up occasionally and watched Mitchell 
McCoy make his way across the playground to him. 
He suppressed a grin. This had ail started when 
Mitchell McCoy hadn’t had the sense to stay down 
in a game of tackle-tag, and Mitchell McCoy hadn’t 
learned a thing. 





He pretended not to notice Mitchell McCoy’s 
approach, but peripherally watched the oxblood- 
coloured ButtKicker 2000s crunch towards him, 

ick his PDA into the sky. 

“Nice shirt, Bug!” 

Bug simulated a cringe. “Why can’t you just leave 
me alone, Mitchell McCoy?” he whined. 

Mitchell McCoy grinned wolfishly. “Why can’t 
you weave me awone?” he said, in a baby-voice. 
“Because I don’t like you, Bug. You think you're 
so great — " 

*You're just jealous because you don't have any 
endorsement deals," Bug said, with a calculated 
amount of petulance. 

Mitchell McCoy purpled. *Oh yeah, and I suppose 
you're just rolling in it these days, with crap like 
that shirt and those shoes and those nasty CDs you 
keep bringing in. . .” He trailed off, comprehension 
crawling with glacial sloth across his acne. “That's it! 
You've got deals with these guys! Independent, 
my butt!” 

“No I don’t,” Bug said, too quickly. 

“Oh yes you do! Wait'll I tell everyone! You're a 
dead man, Bug." Mitchell McCoy rubbed his hands 
and did a little ButtKicker 2000 dance. 

“Don't!” Bug said. “Please! ГЇЇ do anything." Bug 
consciously didn't hold his breath, tried to play the 
part to its utmost. This was the moment of truth. 

“What can you до?” 

“Well, I could hook you up with my sponsors,” 
Bug said, forcing misery into his voice. *Then you'd 
be in on it, too." 

“What makes you think Га want to endorse апу 
of your low-rent sponsors, Bug?” 

“How else are you going to pay for the girl’s 
toilet?” Bug wondered if he was showing too much 
premeditation, but Mitchell McCoy was hooked. 

“How do I know they'll want to sign me?” he 
asked, almost drooling. 

“РІ tell them. They'll consider the source.” 

“Its a deal,” Mitchell McCoy said. “ГЇЇ meet you 
at the back gate after school.” He walked away, 
pausing to crush Bug's PDA underfoot. 


ae 


They met Ronnie Ryan in an alley a block from the 
school. Once they were in the limo, Bug dropped 
the pretence that he was scared of Mitchell McCoy. 





1 He and Ronnie Ryan tag-teamed Mitchell McCoy, 


giving him pointers on dress, speech, comportment 
and behaviour. Mitchell McCoy's eyes, already 
bugged out from the moment he'd seen the stretch 





limo, grew wider with every moment, and he nodded 
unconsciously as they tore apart his brand. 

Finally, Ronnie Ryan passed him a neatly folded 
bundle: non-name sneakers, homemade CDs, track- 
pants, a t-shirt with Honey-Roasted Landlord written 
in Magic Marker. He dug out a Hefty Tie N Toss and 
shook it open. “Тоз everything in,” he commanded. 
“The boots, the shirt, anything in your pockets. 


¿ You’re not a heel anymore.” 


Bug and Ronnie Ryan politely turned their heads 
while Mitchell McCoy changed. Ronnie Ryan had 
him sign a non-disclosure and a non- 
compete, then sent him packing. 

"You're sure about this?” he asked Bug 
once they were alone. 

“Pm growing the category,” Bug said. 
“It’s the natural next-step.” 

“But that kid — " Ronnie Ryan gave a 
dramatic shudder. “Ugh.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Bug said. “ГЇЇ 
make sure he does his part. He's the perfect 
number-two brand - dumb and easy to 
figure out." 

“Take this, will you?” Ronnie Ryan said, 
holding out the Tie N Toss. “I can't even 


bear to hold it." 


Mitchell McCoy was a loser. Bug knew 
that. But he'd underestimated how much 
of a loser he was. When he dumped out 
the Tie N Toss in his bedroom that night, 
he nearly laughed out loud. 

Mitchell McCoy's pockets had been filled 
with BanginBumpin M-8os. Some people 
never learn. 

Bug got a couple of Zip-Loc bags from 
the kitchen and put them on like gloves. 
He picked up the M-80s and carefully 
slipped them into his pocket. 

He set the alarm for 7AM, so that he 
could get to school nice and early. Early 
enough to drop the M-80s - covered in 
Mitchell McCoy's fingerprints - down the 
newly rebuilt girls’ toilets. 

As he nestled under the covers, he 
felt a tremor of doubt. He wasn't a heel 
anymore, so wasn't setting up Mitchell 
McCoy off-strategy? 

He pondered it while sleep overtook him, and in 
the morning he knew the answer. 

Billy *Bug" Bailey could act like a heel if he 
wanted to. He was a category-killer. 


Cory Doctorow's latest novel is Someone Comes to 
Town, Someone Leaves Town. 


TOD SEEUE 


DJ VITO FUN 
TOD SEELIE 


As far as a new generation of New York photographers are 
concerned, the words disaffected and youth no more belong 
together than peanut butter and herring. This is what makes 
the work of Ryan McGinley, Tod Seelie and DJ Vito such a 
refreshing, dynamic shift from the stereotypical grit and 
cynicism associated with youth culture in decades past. 
This ground-breaking, ebullient spirit has vitalized a number 
of young photographers as a result. 

The new generation's approach to documenting youth 
culture relies on near total immersion in the saturnalian 


New York lifestyle their work depicts. Their subjects are shown 
in various candid settings and postures - often in motion and 
frequently, not to put too fine a point on it, partying their asses 
off. While McGinley's photographs are sometimes nominally 
staged, much of his and his contemporaries' work comes 
across as moments of pure, spontaneous exuberance - a 
snapshot of lives being lived so fast, we feel breathless at the 
thought of the photographer trying to keep up with them. It's 
hardly a wonder this approach would spawn so many hard- 
partying imitators. 


[4 € I believe true art offers the greatest 
reflection the world can have of itself. 
It is concise and brutally honest. 
— Carly Sorge 





ALIENATION, 2005 
DAVE NIDDRIE 


SIX HOURS, 2005 
DAVE NIDDRIE 





DAN: SKIN CANCER. TED: TESTICULAR TUMOR. 
Robert: lymphoma. Ethel: uterine cancer. Bill: throat 
cancer. Chris: leukemia. 


Lover. Friend. Father. Grandmother. Friend. Friend. 


My loves going down in the smoke burn of 
radiation and chemo. 

July, 2004. Mass on lungs. Cat scan. Cat scan. 
Averted eyes. 

August, 2004. Cancel all appointments. Cancer? 
Car payment. Mortgage. 

A tube of chemo costs $3000. 

Snake oil. 

They came with broth and magazines to drive me 
to every chemo treatment. And that was back when 
cancer was gut-ugly. Baldness and scars. I suppose it 
still is. I don't know but in ‘79 they hadn't perfected 
the chemicals. I lost 36 pounds, which put me in a 
size four. I remember telling Mom that at least Pd 
die skinny. I bought leather pants and a butterfly 
string bikini. I loved the mirror. I'd lay on the couch 


sideways and stare into the tall reflection of bony me. 


The slim euphoria didn't last long. Maybe a week. 
But then after days and days of gagging and puking 
on every split level — you begin to beg for death. 
You lie there and think of sharp things. Things that 
will splay heart and stomach. You throw up into 
buckets. Your eyes hemorrhage. You think maybe 
they're hanging by a thread but there they are dry- 
wrenched into your skull. 

You dream of dying like a dog on a soft pile of 
flannel rags and maple leaves in the back of a log 
house somewhere by the edge of a creek. 

One day you get there. Asleep, you paddle softly 
downstream. The lungs rock gently as chunky 
oars slip from your hands. The jagged blue line 
becomes flat. 

Shaking. Shaking. Goddamn someone is shaking 
you. À person in white with sharp needles. The. 
vein has collapsed but I am alive. Thank God? 
God? What? 

“Wake up Mommy. Mommy can you hear me? 
MOMMY! MOM!” And her eyes are cold slate. 

Unforgiving. She looks at me and says, “I didn’t 
graduate yet. I haven’t had my first orgasm. I can’t 
bake apple pie.” She is 16 and stubborn. Shining in 
her anger — spinning her hateful healing vortex. 
I just want to sleep. My neck is swollen and purple. 
Suddenly Pm scared. Not for me but for her. 

I look up and say: “Men like pie.” 

There is hardly any dessert more popular with the 





i male members of the family than good, old-fashioned 


pie. The Occident Flour Company. 1940 something. 

I read that somewhere. 

I can't teach you how to make pie. 

The intensive care nurse holds a tube and my wrist, 
which has begun to pulse. She drops my arm. 

Vic doesn’t cry when she’s mad or scared. She gets 
rigid and crinkles up around the nose and eyes. She 
stares me down, I am an eyeball chicken cowering 
beneath the sheet. 

I think of my yellow pineapple cookie jar. Two of 
the green leaves are broken off and I forgot to buy 
crazy glue. Inside the jar are two boxes of green tea 
and four foil-wrapped Valium. I tell Victoria to go 
home and have cookies. Milk. It does a body good. 

She commands me to be there in the morning when 
she comes back. “Don’t die,” she says, as if that were 
the point of living. I am fully awake now, and the 
morphine offers little solace to the ragged burn I feel 
as the cancer pips and pops cells beneath my skin. 
Bitch-bastard son of a motherfucker-crazy-skeet- 
shoot. Each gobble becomes a twitchy cigarette dig 
beneath my ribs. I imagine the marrow turning black 
or green as the cancer molders and melts me into tar. 

I can't. I can't stand another minute. I flip channels 
on the hospital TV hoping against hope that 
Donahue will sponsor Kevorkian. Tell me how to die. 
I need a place to curl. That's what I was thinking. 
leven tried to practice panic numbness. Nothing. A 
scream of sobs catches in my windpipe like a rocket 
balloon spinning and long. Oozing blue hot air. 

EEEEeeeeichffffft. A teeny rip slips out. I taste 
the metal side rail which I have been knawing 
like a lollipop. How many licks to the center. My 
teeth ache. When I sleep I dream of wisdom teeth 
crumbling like crackers — my mouth full of crumbs. 
Unable to whistle. 

It is morning and Vic is livid. She thinks I’m being 
lazy about life. Thinks I should try. She reminds me 
of that marathon we ran last year. She wanted to 
quit and I wouldn’t let her. 

A daughter’s revenge. 

I tell her this is more like a triple iron man back to 
back with no food or water. With weights strapped 
on. Hundreds of pounds. Broken kneecaps. 

“Whatever,” she says and flips through a movie 
magazine. She's looking for the crossword puzzle. I 
pretend to sleep but I can hear her scribble on 
the paper. 

She tapes a poem onto the pink plastic water 


pitcher, It’s about dreams and races. She writes about 
hating pie and loving my peanut soup. I throw up 
into the kidney-shaped vomit catcher. 

That night she reads me our favorite Dr. Seuss 
book. Yertle the Turtle. 1 know how Mack feels. 

Victoria stands there inside her folded arms as 
if she is holding her ribs together. She’s trying to 
look tough to scare me better but I know that if she 
unfolds her arms she will begin to fall apart. 

“Well?” She says this as if I know the answer. 

The right corner of her lips turns down slightly just 
like mine. We are not symmetrical. 

“Well?” 

“You sound like a pep rally.” I know this will piss 
her off. “Rah rah sis boom bah,” I giggle. Victoria 
relaxes enough to know that I let her win. A-4 
Battleship. Someone waves a white hanky. 

So I checked myself out of St. Mary’s оп а 
Wednesday. It was October 3 1st and it was snowing 
half mixed with sleet so there was this eerie 
Christmas-creepy feel to the air. 1 had Vic drive me 
up and down the streets at a crawl. I hung out of 
the window like a dog so the flakes could sting my 
cheeks. I watched kids dressed as ninjas and witches. 
They ran around in a flurry of plastic hair, swords, 
and rubber warts. 

Vic knows I love October with the red snap leaves 
and the smiling pumpkin heads, but this time it was 
different. It seemed spiritual somehow. Like a prayer. 
She kept driving round the blocks because I asked. 
Not so much asked but waved. Waved her on. We 
drove until I couldn't feel my face and the pain was 
a pinpoint of sharp in my side. I think she thought 
maybe I was actually going to die during that bizarre 
drive. After about three hours I cranked up the 
window and we pulled into Nickel's Tire and Oil. 
They were closed but I needed to get out. 

I felt the last bit of morphine leaking in droplets 
from my lids as the pain began to slash at me in 
waves. 1 remember thinking it was a bit like labor 
without the pushing and breath patterns. No silly 
nurses there trying to tell you a fluff of air will ease 
the pain. 

I was a torn womb. I felt as though my insides 
were shearing bit by bit with each step. 

Then it became deep. It felt as if I were walking 
on spikes. 

I thought of the divorce, of that time before the 
cancer when I imagined that this knick-knack or that 
was important somehow. Or that half was mine no 





i matter what divorce laws say. 


Thad been an old drama queen diva. 

Everything felt like bullshit. So I got out of the car 
dressed in hospital slippers and bib overalls. I stuck 
my head through the driver’s side window and gave 
my baby a butterfly kiss on her closed eyelids. 

Thalf-jogged half-sobbed 18 blocks home. I felt as 

Thad to prove something but wasn’t sure what. 
Vic was driving behind me. She was huddled over the 
steering wheel sort of hugging it to herself. She put 
on classic rock as loud as it would play. So you run 
from the shelter of your mother’s little helper. Dew- 
dew-dew-do-do-do-do-do-duh duhduh-duh-duh-da- 
do. Hum the words. I forget how this goes. 

My life is a soundtrack. In that moment of time 
things started to reel into sections of scenes and 
edited bits which I could enter at any time inside my 
head. I started to write out scenarios. Act 1, Scene 

: Woman heals self. 

We sat at the kitchen bar. I made a to-do list. 

1. Check into holistic health clinic for one week. 

2. Cancel chemotherapy treatment 

3. Order juicer for carrot detoxification 

4. Have Vic get me a bowl of goldfish and a 

box turtle 

5. Set up daily massage appointments 

6. Laugh daily 

7. Chant 

8. Watch I Love Lucy every day 

9. Soak in sea salt of milk 
10. Drink two gallons of purified water every day 
11. Walk in the ocean 

The doctor called. Mom called. 

I unplugged the phone. 

It worked. Anyway I didn't acknowledge the 
sickness. 

My ideas were not unique in fact I’m sure that I 
read them somewhere but like everything else I read, 
heard, or saw it became difficult to tell what thoughts 
were mine originally or authored by another. 

Fortunately, alternative healing was big money. 
Salesman sold me macrobiotic cookware. Organic 
steam tables. 

I stopped throwing up. Mind over matter. 

Or maybe it was the bong. Who knows? 

But I do love a good sale. 


Becci Goodall is author of the children's book Funky 
Eyes, and is writing a speculative fiction novel called 


+ Megan's Closet. 


SOMEWHERE BEFORE THEN, 2005 
DAVE NIDDRIE 


Consider how meaning is created. Does it matter if 
a photo is taken by an established artist or a staff 
photographer? Would you look at them differently? 
Hold them to different standards? Accord them the 
same merit? 
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с € Now it's possible to collaborate with 
the artist and create your own original 
Damien Hirst spot painting. pry has 
never been so chic. 55 
— Eyestorm.com, where Hirst's 
paint-by-numbers kits are sold 


Standing Alone on the Precipice Overlooking the Arctic 
Wastelands of Pure Terror (detail), 1999-2000 
DAMIEN HIRST 


The ten or so intervening years haven't yet managed to 
distance Damien Hirst from the tanks of formaldehyde- 
preserved animals that turned him into a household name. 
Not that he's ever shied away from the notoriety, serving 
proudly alongside figures like Tracey Emin, Jake and Dinos 
Chapman, Rachael Whiteread, and Sarah Lucas as a central 
personality in the Charles Saatchi-boosted "young British 
artists" phenomenon. 

For some, Hirst represents all that is shallow about the 
yBa crowd - the blankness, the gimmickry, and the pointless 
game-playing - "high art lite," in the words of one British 
critic. Others look at his work and find intensity, fascination, 
horror, revulsion, curiosity, all wrapped up in an honest 
confrontation with the ways we have become divorced from 
illness and death. That honesty has been somewhat called into 
question by a number of his later ventures, not the least of 
which being his pharmacy-themed London restaurant and his 
£5,500 limited edition paint-by-numbers kits. Perhaps in self- 
defense, Hirst is now busily proving his artistic credentials with 
meticulous, photo-realistic ink paintings of morgues. 


"Everything in today's world is stylised 


6 and packaged, and Emin and Hirst are trying 
to say, this is a bed, this is death, this is a 
body. They are trying to redefine the basic 
elements of reality, to recapture them from 
the ad men who have hijacked our world . . 

. I don't think it’s possible to touch people's 





imagination today by aesthetic means. Emin's 
bed, Hirst's sheep, the Chapmans’ defaced 
Goyas are psychological provocations, 
mental tests where the aesthetic elements 


are no more than a framing device.” 
— J.G. Ballard 





Ea JUST LEFT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND STOOD 


on Fifth Avenue, before the torrent of traffic; a rush 
of imbecility - the daily pilgrimage of the bedlamites. 
The language of Crébillon fils, of which I had been 
perusing, filled my mind, and I equated the bipeds 
frisking around me with the images penned by that 
improper French author, a man little known, less 
read, a bit better than Voltaire and, in my estimation, 
equal to Diderot. 

The depression caused by the loss of my lobster, 
earlier that summer, found relief in the perusal of 
unread authors. It had cut its way through its leash 
while I was walking it through Central Park. I had 
been watching the toy sailing boats on the lake, 


} and when I looked around my shellfish was gone. 


The library's hours were limited. At five o’clock 


i [found myself shunted onto the street, to join the 


round of pedestrians, be brushed against by their 


1 gold rushing legs. 


The mist of fantasy broke before me as the nerves 


i in my hand ascertained a grasp, the contact of damp 


human epidermal tissue. The proprietor of those five 
moist digits turned out to be of a man I had not seen 


i ina number of years, grim of visage, acne scarred, 

| hair tending towards the oily, generously salted with 
| dandruff, a nose well peppered, impissated secretions 
i plugging the ducts of the skin. 


“Carlos,” he said, something probably intended as 


‘An unidentified man from Budapest models his design at the thirteenth International Tattoo Convention in Frankfurt, May 2005 


REUTERS/KAI PFAFFENBACH 


a smile wriggling across his face. “Long time по see. 
The physical body rots away: what is the hard and 
fast body of reality?” 

“The mountain flowers bloom like brocade, 
the valley streams are brimming blue as indigo,” 

Т replied blandly. 

It was Barry Lagerlof, a fellow I knew from 
my stint at a Zen monastery a few years earlier. 

He was likeable enough I suppose, under his 
blemished exterior. But he had an annoying habit 
of jointly quoting, and instigating, the koans of 
the Zen masters of old, a trick he seemed to 

have unfortunately retained from his days as a 
Buddhist acolyte. 

“Nice to run into you like this Lagerlof,” I said. 
“105 so easy to lose touch with one's . . . friends . . . 
in a big city. And how are you? What do you do 
these days?" 

“Better than ever Carlos,” putting his hand 
humidly on my shoulder. “I have inherited the family 
business — the Kosher Pizzeria chain. Big stuff with 
the Hasidim. No more bumming around town, 
wasting time at the library. And you? What's your 
current line of work? Not still chasing rainbows, 
Pm sure." 

“Мо,” I lied, with what I presume to have been. 

a bright look. *I am editor-in-chief of a publication, 
both ambitious and new, targeting the hip, 
young, elite." 

“Thank god,” he replied with a chuckle. * I was 
afraid you were still wasting your time on those dirty 
old French books." 

“Oh no,” I said suavely. “For that sort of 
entertainment I visit the night clubs. I buy drinks 
which the bartenders don’t know how to make, ask 
various young women questions they don’t quite 
understand, and receive replies I don’t quite want to 
hear . . . and do you,” I continued. “Do you go out 
«+. enjoy the night life?” 

“The sacred tortoise drag its tail? God no! Not 
really at least. Maybe an occasional concert, a play 
possibly. Or the opera; we might do that. We... 

I just got married you know. Yes, no need to look so 
amused. I tied the knot.” 

I have to say that I was not merely amused, 
but absolutely stunned. 1 had always considered 
Lagerlof to be the type who would never get married 
= а condemned bachelor. Aside from his physical 
ensemble, which did not seem to me capable of 
inspiring a woman with any sort of overmastering 





desire, there was that obnoxious habit of his, those 
koans, the way he would stab at your ears with them 
mercilessly. He was a coarse man. 

“She tripped over my foot in one of my venues,” 
he explained. “That's how we met . . . she bruised 
her knee. It was beautiful — her knee I mean. 

I told her that I didn’t like to play games - I could 
support a wife — I needed a spiritual woman, a life 
companion. If you don’t grab it when you see it, 
you'll be thinking about it when you’re a thousand 
miles away. I am the happiest man in the world — 
Pm in love, Carlos!” 

“She must be а... special lady,” I faltered. “I... 
I'm curious to see her — to meet her.” 

“Well of course Carlos, of course. You'll come to 
dinner — reed flowers drenched in moonlight — ГІ 
show her off to you. Tomorrow? At six-thirty?” 

Barry scribbled his home address on the back of a 
business card. With a wave of his clammy hand he 
thrust his body into the back seat of a yellow cab 
and joined the rush hour traffic. 

As I walked over to Sixth Avenue, to catch the 
F train, matrimonial visions asserted themselves 
throughout my cerebral hemisphere. I recalled 
Balzac's Marriage Contract, ending with the 
desperate husband speeding away on an India-bound 
ship, his avaricious wife, mother-in-law, and all 
hopes of happiness laughing mockingly behind him. 
But that was mere romance. In the real world surely 
every creature with half an upper lip can find an 
amorous-minded companion. 

I was still wondering about this as I sat in the little 
Morocco bar on Grove Street, puffing languidly on 
the hookah and enjoying a pips. The despondency 
Thad been wallowing in removed itself from the 
forefront of my concern. The lobster had escaped. 
Thad probably been too lax with the leash. There 
was still a life to be led and queer fish like Barry to 
figure, to marvel at. 

I must say that it interested me. Running across 
old acquaintances often strums strange chords. 

The Lagerlof episode affected my taste buds. It added 
piquancy to the pips. 

My curiosity had not diminished as I crawled along 
the Long Island Expressway the next evening, in the 
rusted and rattling Peugeot borrowed from my uncle 
Eduard. Barry lived in Lake Success and I could feel 
the grin expand my facial features as I took note 
of the ostentatious new homes built up along his 


i street — homes that certainly cost money, but just as 


certainly lacked all but the pretenses of good taste. 

The new Mrs. Lagerlof answered the door and 
invited me in. She seemed quite nervous. I was not 
there to judge her, but merely observe. Actually, 

I barely caught sight of her face. It seemed that 

the rear view was quickly given precedence. 
Conventional clothing, such as can be purchased 

ata mall, though not absolutely devoid of charm, 
certainly lacking originality — the costume of a billion 
other women. 

So I was ushered into the living room. Barry rose, 
a glass of white wine wedged between the tips of his 
thick fingers. 

“You’ve met my sweetheart I see.” (His obvious 
pride I found embarrassing.) “Come on, With your 
throat, mouth and lips shut how can you speak?” 

“Yes. You two make a beautiful couple,” I again 
lied. Now that I saw her 
face I felt that I had seen it 
before. Either that, or I was 
experiencing déjà vu. 

I requested a few fingers of 
bourbon. My nerves were out 
of tune and I had high hopes a drink would compose 
those springy, subtle things. Unfortunately the 
cacophony continued. 

We sat through 25 minutes of monotonous 
conversation, or really monologue: Lagerlof talked 
only of himself, his petty ambitions, his annals and 
talents. His wife did not speak at all, but merely 
nodded her head with strained familiarity. I tried 
desperately to say a few easy and witty remarks, 
but the words that tripped from my teeth were 
absurd, stiff and pedantic. The three of us looked at 
each other in astonishment — I sensed that the planets 
must have been in some slight disarray that evening. 

Fortunately dinner was served. I cannot say that 
I recommend the table of Lagerlof, but then again 
there are few tables, either public or private, that 
I would recommend with any sense of honesty. It was 
a mildly bland seafood supper: razorback clams, a 
few snails, a loaf of bread, a bottle of recent wine. 

As I politely attempted to clear my plate of its 
contents my suspicions increased. I felt an absolute 
certainty as to a previous knowledge of the good 
hostess. Indeed, I had spent some rather intimate 
hours with the persona in question. From those 
insolent eyes and clipped gestures I could tell I was 
not mistaken. 

After the salty course, Lagerlof excused himself 





“THE GAME’S UP,” I SAID, 
GRABBING HER NOSE. IT CAME 
OFF WITH LITTLE RESISTANCE. 





i to the restroom. His wife retired to the kitchen to get 


coffee and desert. I wiped my lips, folded my napkin 
with supreme care and followed her. As I came in she 
turned toward me in surprise. 

“The game’s up,” I said, grabbing her nose. It came 
off with little resistance. The creature before me 
screamed like a baby — as they say her kind do when 
submerged in boiling water. Her antennae quivered 
before me, sweeping the air with petulant gestures. 
Its eyes glistened nervously at the end of their stalks. 

“Please remove yourself from those jeans,” I said, 
calmly and with great dignity. “You are going home 
with me.” 

Unfortunately she was prone to be rebellious and 
snapped at me. 

“You spineless beast,” I reprimanded. “Do you 


1 know how ridiculous you look in that get-up? ... 


It’s shameful.” 

I was not particularly in the 
mood for a drawn-out scene. 
I collared her. Sensing the 
uselessness of further deception, 
she molted her garments. I 


Í grabbed her by an antenna and led her out of the 


kitchen and toward the front door, 

Lagerlof was just then reappearing. He looked 
shocked, scandalized. 

“What are you doing with my wife?” he cried, 
grabbing at one of the tremulous, red claws. “The 
valley’s single plum flower!” 

“Hands off,” I parried. “The creature was my 
lobster before she was your wife. I am in a position 
of precedence.” 

“I had no idea though,” he stammered. “... And 
I really don’t see the difference.” 

“Then I feel profoundly sorry for you Lagerlof,” 

I said, heading out the door, the creature secure in my 
grasp. “Women are generally more appealing spouses 
than shellfish. After all, it’s hardly kosher.” 

“But we have matching temperaments!” he wept. 
“What will I do with myself?” 

“On the left horn of the snail is a kingdom called 
Resignation. Travel those myriad miles,” I advised 
as I shoved my squirming burden into the passenger 
seat of the car. 


Brendan Connell lives in Ticino Switzerland, where 
he teaches English and writes. His first novel, The 
Translation of Father Torturo, has recently been 


| published by Prime Books. 


Freeway Curve, 1979 
WAYNE THIEBAUD 


Early in his artistic career, Wayne Thiebaud was encouraged by mentor Willem de Kooning to 

paint the things he really knew. Initially, that meant the window displays he walked past every day: 
platters full of hot dogs, slabs of cake and rows of shoes. Since then his repertoire has expanded, 
but the everyday remains central to his painting. Still, no matter how mundane the subject 

matter, Thiebaud is continually amazed by the miracle of his craft. At a dinner in his honor at the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, he explained to the crowd, “We take this little surface 

and pretend it's our world. That's a kind of wonder.” 
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Bloodline Series, 1999 
ZHANG XIAOGANG 


THE BREAKDOWN SO FAR 
(ON THE SUBJECT OF LITERATURE) 


iE. 


WONDERED IF THE VISION WAS WORTHWHILE OR IF IT WAS 
dumb; a gully; an antique. Wondered if there was too much 
feeling about everything, too much seeing of the world's despair. 
Was overfull with thinking about the tragicomic; the impotence 
to help or change; the indulgence of seeking perfectly executed 
moments of attention and regard; the dabbling in nuclear 
thought, the fabulously impossible, the impossibly rubbishy, 

the next uncertainty, the next fresh wind. Wondered about the 
necessity of gratification tricks, the increased wattage of personal 
pleasure to maintain, if not blindness, then the covert, sidelong 
view. Could not shut up for wondering. 


From 1966 to 1976, Mao Zedong's brutal Cultural Revolution suffocated any artistic expression 

in China that was not geared towards "re-educating the masses." But by the 1990s, enough time 
had passed since Mao's clampdown that Chinese artists could begin to express themselves freely. 
Many, like Zhang Xiaogang take historical images and give them a contemporary twist. He based 
his Bloodline series on photos of Chinese families from the 1960s and 70s. The paintings explore 
family and social pressures that demand conformity - specifically in terms of China's history of 
collectivism. Thin red lines running through the pieces signify the actual ‘bloodlines’ that bind 
family, and in turn, humanity as a whole. 


2. 


REFERRED TO OUR FORMER QUIRKY NURSES, THE SURREALISTS, 
the cubists, the beats; observed them acting like volunteer 
workers for the blind; suggesting the story; the validity of 

the inspired haul; suffering, and all the rest; tigers, even; the 
slow shining of expanded connections; the particular voice 

- thunder! And the absurd; strangeness; the laughter at our 
scary salesmanship, our arbitrary watchwords — silence; visuals; 
the scientific method; words; exile; your brother in Disneyland; 
cunning; song. Remembered: it’s a long walk to find a new 
mind. Remembered: “No new line without a new mind.” 





3. 


WONDERED IF IT IS TRAGICOMIC THAT THE TIMES WE ARE 
having now appear on TV in rapid collage, sometimes animated; 
that our authenticity, as a result, is frequently robbed; that the 
speed of duplication between what we are and how we are 
presented further erases reflection, distance, and history; that 
we are forever here in the lukewarm soup; that there is a living 
paradise but it’s looking dour; that Blake is standing at a low 
window mourning, not the craft, but the content; that Lorca is 
fondling his rosary of deaths like an obsessive-compulsive; that 
irony is eroding fast, like sandstone; that the Dadaists continue 
to go mad; that, both fearing and yearning for anonymity, 
many now abandon their art with a grunt. 


FRANK KOZIK 


FRANK КОСК 


Left: Mao Dunny, 2005 
Right: Anarchy Dunny, 2005 
FRANK KOZIK 





4. 


ASSEMBLED THE MENTAL HEALTH EQUIPMENT: ARRESTED 
hopelessness; understood the short rules of meditation 

and deconstruction; kept skepticism intact; removed self- 
indulgence; maintained connection to the universe; maintained 
maneuverability; stood witness. Understood the risks: reducing, 
experience to a focus, a narrative arc, the solipsistic, the short 
light story; suspending thoughts and minds; sweeping aside 

the large, the inanimate world; regarding dreams as unworthy; 
exalting over never lived-in days; nominating oneself for results, 
for masterpieces; allowing the quest for celebrity to overtake 
and becoming lost, eaten; keeping Buddha like some high-end 
perceptual pet. 





ADMIRED NORMAN LEVINE AND PETER HANDKE, WANDERING 
about on trains, and in cities, looking out windows; noting 
details; the outside world revealed precisely — small events 
closely observed: snow melting; a parade of hats at a train 
station; a butterfly’s wobble; glow worms; a red-tailed hawk 
flying across a field of snow. Working at their desks in some 
high room, alone in winter; drafts through the window frame; 

a storm brewing, sheet lightning. A kind of exaltation prose, but 
precise, not hysterical like hunger; prose that tends the fire and 
the shop; about the fascination with things; in living errant; in 
randomness and beautiful days; the distinctive now, including 
moments of sourness; imagination; record keeping; great dread; 
wild laughs, trembling sweeps; the eye trained for memor: 
understanding the face of horror but letting the saint be large. 
Remembered that Chekhov is behind this notion. 














Frank Kozik began his art career in the mid-1980s tacking black-and-white posters of 
friends’ bands on telephone polls in Austin, Texas. It didn’t take long for his work to attract 
the attention of bigger fish and soon he was pumping out full-color, silk-screened posters 
for bands like Nirvana, Pearl Jam, The Red Hot Chili Peppers, and The Beastie Boys. 

Today, he’s a one-man industry producing album covers, posters, ads and collectibles. 


6. 


DESCRIBED THE IRRELEVANT. TRAINED THE HUMOR, REMOVED 
blinkers. Kept the furnishings spare. Feared history. Shunned 
electronic truths. Shunned money. Remembered that the history 
of love has resulted in one melody. Traipsed after some Chinese 
man’s sayings, some Indian’s, some woman’s. Traipsed after 

an audience. Celebrated both the nightmare and the delight. 
Trapped experience with words. Exploded, on occasion, with 
pandemonium. Attempted to melt self-consciousness. Canvassed 
door to door with song. Scythed moribund visions. Memorized 
the times. Specified edginess. Maintained aspects of the idiot, 
the faithful brain. Caught the train. Missed the train. Was found 
guilty. Was found innocent. 





Flowers and American Money, 2001 
XU YIHUI 


Chinese artists have responded to their compatriots’ embrace of materialism 

with Gaudy Art, a genre that incorporates politics and pop culture. Xu Yihui is a 
Gaudy Art pioneer who combines pop art with the traditionalist ceramic techniques 
of Jingdezhen - the home of imperial Chinese porcelain production dating back to 
the tenth century. His sculptures of money and flowers are ins а by the aspirations 
of contemporary Chinese peasants. But according to art critic Li Xianting "Gaudy 
Artis not an attempt to cater to the tastes of masses. Rather it demonstrates 

the powerlessness of art to impact on the pervasiveness of consumerism in 

today's reality." 
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CONSIDERED THE IDEAS WE FUNNEL INTO ART: THE SEXUAL 
ones; the lives of resurgence; absence; playfulness; merriment; 
weird fantasy; fakes; fresh views merrily running; making 
reckless irony enlightenment, a spectacle of encounter; making 
it very shiny; filling it with heart; spending the world; making 
melodies of essential truths; creating symphonies, Czeslaws of 
wonder, everyone with a measure of delight, everyone capable 
of levitation; remembering former artists and the singular stroke, 
O'Keefe, for one, and the sublimity of her vision; remembering 
the lovely black recourse of Burroughs and the days spent in 
cafés bemoaning the brass consciousness of others; remembering 
Nabokov’s grim monster of commonsense and how it must 

be shot dead; constructing a mental aerobics with stories that 
include love and the slap of explanation; that include nerve, 
unadorned; finding what excites, finally, like something pure. 


M.A.C. Farrant is the multi-award-winning author of seven 
collections of satirical and humorous short fiction, most recently, 
Darwin Alone In The Universe. 


C C What we witness today are not only conflicts between imperial 
powers and dictator regimes, causing hundreds and thousands 
of dead, wounded, displaced, and deprived of the basic needs 
and privileges. Such conflicts indicate a more basic and general 
conflict between the over- and underprivileged, a struggle for a 
redistribution of the global wealth. At the same time, we witness 
an alarming process in the so-called democratic world. The fact 
that the political leaders so easily and cynically ignore the demands 
of a, sometimes, great majority of their citizens, i.e. the demos, to 
affect the most vital and far-reaching decisions has been drastically 
diminished. Democracy seems to be in a process of transformation 
into a system where political, military and economic elites freely 
and autonomously manage the society. What role or meaning can 
art have at all, compared to such events and processes? 9 9 

— George Grosz, 1920 
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US Embassy, London UK, 2004 
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IT IS WRONG THAT AMERICA’S MOST PRIVILEGED FAMILIES HAVE ABANDONED MILITARY SERVICE 


It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our system, 
that every Citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, 
owes not only a proportion of his property, but even of his personal 
services to the defence of it. 


FOR SOME YEARS I WORKED AS HEADMASTER OF A 
large boarding school. By that time, the late 1980s 
and early “доз, “chapel” had become a weekly, not 
a daily, ritual - although the usages of custom and 
of a certain civic religion sometimes brought the 
school together in chapel on other days. Sunday 
chapel rites were mainly Anglican in tone, despite the 
school’s Presbyterian heritage: lordly preludes and 
processionals, antique calls to worship, lessons that 
concluded with “endeths,” hymns from a confident 
epoch in British history. The ambience remained 
very much that of the nineteenth century school, 
redolent with the communicated sense of duty to the 
less fortunate and less privileged — the nave hung 
with banners and heraldic flags, its walls studded 
with bronze plaques offering the Loyola Prayer for 
Generosity and tributes to deceased masters and 
alumni, Most particularly I remember four flags of 
scarlet, white, and gold, rectangular in shape, that 
hung before us, on either side of the altar. These were 
memorial flags that commemorated graduates of the 
school who had died in four wars: 1917-1918; 1941- 
19453 1950-1953; 1965-1973. They framed a great 
gold altar cross on which was inscribed: 1 WILL LIFT 
UP MY EYES UNTO THE HILLS. 

The flags commemorate terrible but noble deaths. 





George Washington, 
“Sentiments On A Peace Establishment” 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. That is some 
recompense, I suppose. But there is, as I say, a second 
story here. The diminishing numbers of war dead 
disclose another phenomenon: the withdrawal of 

the American clerisy (I will call it, after Coleridge), 
the privileged intellectual and professional and 
commercial classes, and their novitiates and children, 
from the active military service of our country. 

It is dangerous, it is unworthy, it is wrong. When 

I hear US Representative Charles Rangel, his voice 
passionate and cracking, demand that the country 
begin drafting young people for the armed forces, 
Iknow exactly what he means. 

“1 no longer take the cigarette out of my mouth 
when I write ‘deceased’ over their names,” wrote the 
English poet and lieutenant Wilfred Owen near the 
end of World War 1. Owen was himself killed a few 
days afterward. He had become, almost, inured to 
such deaths, just as we are inured to, and so terribly 
removed from, the deaths of our soldiers in Iraq. 
But few, very few indeed, of these are the deaths of 
children of those who lead our country, who control 
its resources and institutions, direct and inflect 
its tastes and opinions, batten most avidly upon 
its treasures and most lavishly upon its expensive 
entertainments. No one wants any American to die 


DO-HO SUH 


Floor, 1997-2000 He started art school as a painting major, but when a sculpture elective blew Do-Ho Suh's mind, 





DO-HO SUH he dropped his paint brush to become a sculptor. His first solo show in the US was Floor, an 
installation of glass sheets supported by the outstretched arms of 180,000 tiny plastic figurines 
- representating the individual dissolving into collective power. Other works include The Perfect 
Home, a 1:1 scale, walk-in reproduction of his New York and Seoul dwellings that speaks to the 
“transcultural displacement’ he feels from bouncing between the two locales. 





in a war. But if there is harm’s way to tread, should 
not all who are our national bounty’s beneficiaries 


tread it together or, at least, be liable to be asked by 


their country to do so? 

Representative Rangel’s message might be 
communicated in a twenty-first-century adaptation 
of the peppery, flag-snapping Victorian jingle: 


1895 We don’t want to fight by Jingo 
But by Jingo if we do 


We've got the men, and we've got 
the ships 
And we've got the money too! 


2005 We don’t want to fight by Jingo, 
But by Jingo if we do 
The smart and the privileged people, 
They'd better join us too! 


I mean “smart” not in the sense of the social 





Paratrooper 1, 2003 
DO-HO SUH 


Two years of mandatory military service has left its mark on Do-Ho Suh's art. His Some/One sculpture 
is a large cloak made of dog tags gleaned from a military surplus store and Paratrooper I is a metallic 


soldier pulling on his parachute - in the form of 3,000 magenta strings linked to the signatures of 


different people sewn into the wall. 





éclat of places like San Francisco or New York, but 
as the easy synonym Americans use for academic 
success: intelligence as it is measured in rankings 
and grades, acceptances and advancement to, and 
within, these nurseries for the most privileged young 
people, the great boarding schools and revered public 
high schools (say, New Trier or Bronx Science) and 
the famous private universities and colleges of the 
coasts. For it is in these places, and the culture that 
nourishes them, that ignorance of military services 

is so deep-seated as to be, almost, unconscious. 

He went where? Into the Marines? These places, 
once the veriest source of eager and idealistic young 
military leaders and volunteers in 1898, 1917, and 





1941, are fully settled in 2004 in their contempt or 
condescension for the profession of arms. And it 
has been so since the mid-1960s for reasons that 
are perfectly obvious. 

You may not be interested in war, observed 
Trotsky, but war is interested in you. The issue 
of military conscription is deeply controversial, 
of course; and it is one of a family of public 
policy questions, recurrent and vexed, upon 
whose difficulties people advance, make nervous 
reconnaissances, and then withdraw, unwilling to 
engage them fully. It is also an issue that excites 
a multiplicity of opinions that seem unhinged 
from regular political affiliations, parties, and 


DO-HO SUH 


philosophies. I have never met anyone able to 
consider the question with anything approaching 
disinterestedness. There are, of course, many 
approaches to it, not the least of them, in 2005, 
the fact that the armed force is far too small to do 
what is being asked of it. And it is not certain, in a 
world of competing sovereignties - many of them 
hostile to us, some close to being able to deploy 
nuclear weapons - what may be asked, or required, 
of it in the future. 

What is certain is how distant all things military, 
all the appurtenances and actions and needs of war 
and warriors, have become from the informed and 
thoughtful consideration of those to whom our 
commerce and culture have given the most. When 
a successful National Football League athlete, 
having left his sport and its gigantic emoluments 
to enlist in the army and serve in the active theater 
of operations, is killed in combat, his death is not 
only mourned, That he went off to serve at all 
strikes people as flat-out astounding. How could a 
young American abandon the pursuit of those two 
things Americans most deeply venerate, money and 
celebrity, to join the army? Not very long ago, the 
Northwestern University sociologist Charles Moskos 
reminds us, a Princeton graduating class, his own, 
sent 400 of its number (of 900) into the military, 
some volunteers, some drafted, within a year or two 
of graduation. That was in 1956. Thus far in 2004 
the same university has sent, of a class of 1,100, nine. 

The continuing allure of the generation that led 
and served in the Second World War testifies to our 
national uneasiness about the profoundly unequal 
sharing of the military burden in the early years of 
the twenty-first century. A veteran of the landings on 
Normandy or Tarawa is about 8о years old today. 
His generation, modest and reticent about its time 
in uniform, refers to that period of their lives simply 
as the service. “I was in the service.” The consequent 
phrase is omitted * . . . of my country.” 

Of the enduring cultural testimonials to that 
service — novels, plays, movies, most of them 
celebratory - the universal expression of the 
American experience is the polyglot infantry squad: 
by honest happenstance, eight or ten Americans, 18 
or 20 years old, are thrown together in basic training. 
The tired melting-pot metaphor is for once apt. Birth, 
creed, color, and wealth are no longer the criteria of 
judgment, acceptance, or advancement. The student 
of architecture and the Navajo, the college boy and 









the Italian American from Oakland are wonderfully 
commingled in a transcending mission. The survivors 
— most survive — are immensely the better for their 
service together. All have won through to a new 
quality — moral, intellectual, temperamental all at 
once – which is judgment, a kind of canny wisdom 
that will make them better citizens for the rest of 
their lives. (Of that sense of national commonality, 
we in our turn experienced a frisson in the week or 
so after 9/11. It has not lasted.) 

The point is that many went into the military and 
learned from the experience. Today when we watch 
a dusty squad of 19-year-old marines moving along 
a street in Falllujah, windswept and sere, and we 
hear a chirping MSNBC voice-cover use language like 
"The artillery has already softened up” the area, we 
know we are listening to someone mouthing words 
whose meaning he cannot possibly guess. He doesn’t 
really know, nor can he really communicate to us, 
what is happening but he feels obligated to try. The 
young Marines are of the same métier as their World 
War II grandfathers — but now the college boy and 
the senator's kid are missing. 

World War II is called a good war. Now war in 
Iraq, terribly controversial like the police action in 
Korea and the war in Vietnam, has splintered away 
from the conscious concern of most of those on 
whose behalf it is said to be prosecuted; and since 
such wars, not to say the “war on terror,” are the 
template for future conflict, it seems unlikely that 
this will change. “The abuse of greatness is when it 
disjoints remorse from power;” the line from Julius 
Caesar makes the predicament plain. Those for 
whom the war is being waged are disjointed from 
its costs. 

In another Shakespeare play, Henry V, the 
physical and moral devastation of France has led, 

a speaker remarks, to a terrible coarsening of its 
and landscape. Things now grow “as soldiers 
will, that nothing do but meditate on blood.” My 
sense of that generation that led the soldiers is very 
different. Its most senior officers, most born between 
1875 and 1890, nowadays subsist in the common 
memory as awkward cluster of attendant lords, 
gathered about the seated icons of Allied leadership: 
Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt, and later Atlee and 
Truman. They appear preternaturally calm and 
self-possessed, anything but warlike in appearance; 
dutiful, forbearing, and weary. These leaders are 
models of a certain kind of disinterestedness, their 








counsel offered (as U.S. Grants was provided 
Lincoln) without reference to themselves or their 
advancement. With a couple of famous exceptions, 
they were uneasy in a celebrity they had certainly 
not sought. They embodied a kind of mature civic 
wisdom, not measurable in the ways our age defines 
“leadership ability” or cleverness, and they were far 
from the caricature of militarism and its punctilios 
the clerisy imputes to today's soldiers. 

We see men like George Marshall, Hap Arnold, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Admirals Ernest King 
and William Leahy as heirs to the tradition of U.S. 
Grant and Robert E. Lee: functional soldiers, noble 
and dutiful, devoted only to the mission, leaders 
to whom citizens might safely entrust the services 
of their children, men for whom the attractions 
of money and fame were nonexistent. (It was not 
proper, Marshall believed, for him to write his 
memoirs; these would invariably give pain to those 
he would be obliged to mention. Nor indeed was 
it proper for him to allow himself to receive any 
American decoration during the course of the war, 
because the soldiers he led were having a far harder, 











more dangerous time of it than he.) 

Such leaders in their day defined civil society’s 
expectations of wartime military commanders. They 
were themselves distant cousins of our clerisy. Most 
were products of the American heartland, of villages 
and farms. But their families did venerate learning, 
strong exemplary tutelage, and advancement to 
secure professional careers. No brassy vocation to 
soldier had called them to West Point. They went to 
the academies because the academies were free and 
provided a good education. These leaders seemed the 
best expressions of moral democracy; they weren't 
commanders coarsened and insensitive to the value 
of what they had been called upon to destroy. They 
were fatherly in their concern, in their love, for their 
soldiers. Their commitment to their profession, too, 
their allegiance to the principle embodied in such 
commitment, had kept them in uniform through 
the long, bleak winter of the 1920s and 1930s: 
unpromoted, ill paid, often in assignments that 
seemed far beneath their talents. 

That generation is gone, tone and tint, and those 
who served in the ranks, 1941-1945, are leaving us 


Left: Abu Ghraib 6, 2004 
Right: Abu Ghraib 46, 2005 
FERNANDO BOTERO 


Fernando Botero used to think that art 
should be inoffensive since it didn’t 
have the capacity to change anything. 
He became one of Latin America's 
most celebrated artists by painting 
apolitical, even idyllic images rooted 
in the Colombia of his youth. But after 
five decades of prolific, uncontroversial 
art, in 2003 Botero determined that he 
could no longer ignore the 40 year old 
guerilla war being waged in his native 
country. So he began to paint the dark 
side of Colombia: the kidnappings, car- 
bombs and death-squad fighters. Then 
came Abu Ghraib. Botero was shocked 
by the barbarity of the prison torture 
and directed his outrage into a series 
of gruesome scenes he imagined from 
news reports. One inmate hangs from 
the ceiling, another is pissed on by a 
soldier. Many images are simply inmates 
screaming in pain. 


FERNANDO BOTERO. 
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each month by the tens of thousands. But a citizen 
who sees and acknowledges the deepening chasm 
that is separating those who serve from those whom 
they serve (which no number of eyewitness news 
teams and Veterans Day editorials can usefully 
bridge) can only deplore a civic culture that removes 
the burdens of military service from those it has 
blessed most abundantly. We may be grateful, 
we may even rejoice, when we see fewer and fewer 
stars on the memorial flags that hang from the 
walls of the chapels and halls of the nurseries of the 
American clerisy, of the schools of privilege earned 
and unearned. But our own education in these places, 
moral, liberal, civic, has failed us terribly if we do 
not also remember that such stars are accumulating 
somewhere: only somewhere else. Fifty-one 
Americans died in Fallujah in 11 days. More than 
400 were wounded. Those are mounting numbers, 
and each number, each star is a devastation — 
but each is a devastation out there where we are. 
Twenty years ago a young woman named Wendy 
Kopp graduated from Princeton. By passionate and 
focused effort she founded and has led a remarkable 
program called Teach for America. Idealistic and 
bright graduates of universities like Princeton 
and Stanford and Brown are recruited to teach, 
for two years and for a small stipend, in public 




















schools that badly need teachers: most of them in 
difficult places, hardscrabble, sometimes in violent 
neighborhoods. At a meeting, a questioner wondered 
whether Kopp expected her young volunteers 

to make careers of teaching in such places. No, 

she said, probably not. But someday they will be 
forty or fifty years old. They will serve on school 
boards. They will be appointed or elected to offices. 
They will carry the inestimable benefit of having 
themselves done what they will be asking another 
young generation to do; they will know the costs and 
difficulties and sometimes dangers of such duties. 

So it should be with — to use a word that has gone 
utterly out of fashion — soldiering in behalf of the 
Americans republic. It is not idle of us to remind 

a new generation of undergraduates and those 
educating them, not to say their own families, that 
this generation in its turn will ask young men and 
women to wear the uniform of our country, to serve 
in harm’s way, and that it is — there is no other word 
for it — better that they themselves have something to 
remember about what it is that a private or a second 
lieutenant does in a war. In the service. 


Josiah Bunting III is the author of 
Ulysses S. Grant and president of the 
Harry Frank Guggenheim Foundation 


2004 World Press Photo General News: 2nd prize 
DAVID ROBERT SWANSON 

Private Eric Ayon staring through the bullet-riddled 
windshield of an ambushed Humvee in Fallujah. 





NOT ALLOWED IN THE COMPETITION 





2004 World Press Photo of the year 
ARKO DATTA 
A Cuddalore, India woman mourns a relative killed in the tsunami. 





DAVID ROBERT SWANSON 


ARKO DATTA/REUTERS 
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AH 
IS RKO DATTA’S SHOT OF 





2004 World Press Photo Spot News: 2nd prize 
SHAUL SCHWARZ 


A child in Port-au-Prince loots a piece of meat during Haiti's political crisis. 


A WOMAN IN THE THROES 
ot mourning for a relative lost in the tsunami, is a 
beautiful, moving, brilliantly-composed work of 
journalistic photography, certainly worthy of having 
been named Photo of the Year by the non-profit 
foundation World Press Photo. Yet it’s odd that 

one of the most talked-about series of photographs 
to appear in newspapers and magazines around the 
world in 2004 were not even considered in 

the running. 

“We had a lot of discussions this year because of 
the Abu Ghraib photos,” the chairman of this year’s 
jury, which screened over 70, ооо entries, admitted. 
“Journalistically, they were extremely important. 
But the organization is called World Press, not 
‘photography in general.’ It's about what is 
being produced by professionals for the pres 

Fair enough. Still, it's worth considering 
the differences between the two photographi 
documents. Both depict disturbing, emotionally- 








charged scenes, and have a profound impact on 
the viewer, yet this impact is achieved in radically 
different ways. There is a raw verisimilitude to the 
Abu Ghraib snapshots that even the most gifted 
photographer could never replicate. The soldiers of 
Abu Ghraib viewed alongside of, say, prizewinner 
David Robert Swanson’s portrait of a private peeking 
from behind a Humvee’s shattered windshield, 
assume blatant poses for their cameraman, yet 
somehow manage to seem less manipulated than 

the soldier in Swanson’s technically flawless image. 
There is something about the stark, undisguised, and 
unintentional ugliness of the amateur photographs 
which gives them the queasy-making immediacy that 
propelled them to front pages around the world. 
Strange to think it would be this very quality of ugly 
truth — that is, the reality — that denies these images 
the status of “art.” Truth and beauty, apparently, 
aren’t always one in the same. 








Lynn Coady 

















There are undoubtedly people, some of whom are 
Muslim, who wish to harm the inhabitants of Europe 
and North America. That much we can agree оп. 

But after that, the scene gets a lot murkier. And you 
have to decide if you accept the White House's 
version of reality, or a more skeptical one. Say, that 
of Adam Curtis. 

Curtis’ three-hour documentary entitled The Power 
of Nightmares contends that neoconservatives have 
been overstating the threats to US national security 
for the past 30 years - from the Soviets to al Qaeda 
- in order to justify the refashioning of the world in 
America’s image. So, he argues, the existence of 
a "powerful and sinister network" of international 
terrorists “with sleeper cells in countries around the 
world” is a “fantasy” and a “dark illusion” that has been 
exaggerated and distorted for political ends. He even 
suggests that American officials themselves came 
up with the term al Qaeda in order to put a collective 
face to an amorphous group made up of independent 
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agents. September 11 then served as a modern day 
Gulf of Tonkin incident, where the facts were hazy, 
but good enough for a declaration of global war. 
And with the bogeyman properly established, the 
president can use the threat to buttress his political 
capital. For only George W. Bush can protect his 
cowering electorate from the “tens of thousands of 
terrorists” that he insists are “spread throughout the 
world like ticking time bombs, set to go off without 
warning.” Once the peddling of a conspiracy begins, 
who knows where it will stop? Perhaps with a claim 
that Saddam Hussein, in cahoots with Osama Bin 
Laden, is about the let loose a flurry of weapons of 
mass destruction. Perhaps with another scenario that 
has yet to be debunked 

The battle to construct reality is meme warfare. And 
по one wages that war better than the neocons in the 
White House. But at some point, the information has 
to stand up to scrutiny. And you must decide which 
reality to believe. 





we deliver information dominance. At Northrop Grumman, the information the world runs on runs through us. 
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ON A PLEASANT MORNING IN APRIL 1 GO THREE 
doors down to Wichu's house and we walk to 
Wat Krathum Sua Pla, the temple where the annual 
district draft lottery will be held. Wichu has been 
my best friend all my life. It is hardly sunup, the air 
thick and cool with dew. We walk silently through 
our neighborhood. The teashops. The dilapidated 
playground. The pond with its perpetual scrim of 
scum. The mangy strays sleeping haphazardly in the 
streets. The elderly Chinese women gossiping and 
exercising by the Shinto shrine. The porridge and 
plantain vendors. The Burmese refugees unloading 
thick bundles of Thai Rath and Matichon for 
the newsstand. We walk silently past all that we 
know like we know our own skins, all that we will 
remember fondly in our separate ways, though we 
regard them then as impediments to our youthful, 
inchoate ambitions. This is a few years before the 
neighborhood started sinking into the marsh ground 
upon which it had been built. This is before the 
floods got worse with every monsoon and the river 
rats appeared by the thousands and you could hear 
them plashing and squealing at night. Before those 
who could afford it fled for higher ground, my 
mother and my father included among them. 
Wichu and I had been drinking the night before at 
a small bar in the fresh market. Cane liquor hot in 
our veins, we'd promised to pray for one another. 
We weren't religious — the last time we'd been to 
temple was to admire the swimsuits at the Miss 





Jasmine Pageant — but we agreed to pray just in case j 


the gods decided to interest themselves in the Pravet 
District draft lottery. It couldn't hurt, we decided. 
We drank one last dram to seal the agreement, then 
we went home. 

What Wichu didn't know then was that he 
needed my prayers more than I needed his. But I 
didn't tell him that. I didn't tell him that my father's 
boss’ older brother — a retired navy lieutenant 
— had recently received two crates of goldsmith in 
Pomprapsattruphai District. I didn't tell Wichu that 
the lieutenant, in turn, had called my father to 
thank him. He told my father that he'd recommended 
me to the draft board as an upstanding young 
citizen, so upstanding I didn't need the benefits of 
marching drills and mess hall duty and combat 
training to improve my character in any way. I was 
a fully formed patriot, he'd told the draft board. 

А resplendent example for the nation's youth. A true 
son of Siam. Which means there's nothing to worry 
about, the lieutenant told my father. Everything 

has been arranged. Just have your son show up at 
the lottery. 

This was the first and only secret I would keep 
from Wichu. I prayed for him when I got home 
from the bar, just as Га promised. I prayed as 
I hadn't prayed since I was a child. I don't know 
if Wichu prayed for me, too, but as I lay in bed 
waiting for sleep I hoped that he'd save all his 


Í prayers for himself. 


The next morning I arrive at Wichu’s house at the 
appointed hour. His mother fusses with his hair and 
his cuffs at the front door. She’s wearing a phathung 
pulled over her breasts, her shoulders caked with 
menthol powder, her hair wet and jet-black from her 
morning bath. Wichu wears the outfit she bought 
specifically for the occasion: a neatly pressed white 
button-down; crisp, black polyester slacks; a new 
pair of brown Bata loafers, buffed bright with Kiwi 
shoe polish. She’s even borrowed a gold watch from 
a friend who hawks them to farangs on Soi Cowboy; 
it hangs loosely from Wichu’s wrist like a bangle, 
glinting in the weak morning light. She believes that 
the less Wichu looks like a day-laborer's son — 
something he’s in fact been until the day-laborer died 
before Wichu could commit him to memory - the 
less the draft board will be inclined to put a red ticket 
in his hand when he reaches into the lottery urn. 

A red ticket means losing her youngest son to two 
years of duty, just as she lost her eldest, Khamron, 
who'd been drafted though he drank a whole bottle 
of fish sauce, who arrived at the lottery violently 

ill, and who came home eighteen months later from 
the Burmese border with a vacant look in his eyes, 

а letter of commendation and honorable discharge, 
and a flower of shrapnel buried in his right leg slowly 
poisoning his bloodstream. 

Wichu's mother eyes me curiously when I arrive. 
I'm wearing tattered blue jeans, a white T-shirt, 
rubber slippers. I haven’t showered. I haven’t even 
brushed my teeth. For a moment, I am afraid she 
will say something, ask about my relaxed 
appearance. 1 am afraid she has found me out and 
will wonder aloud to Wichu. So I look at Wichu 
instead. He’s clearly hungover, embarrassed by his 
mother’s fussing. 

Ma, he says. We’ll be late. 

She relents, puts her hands in her lap and looks 
at them sheepishly, as if afraid they'll spring to life 
again on their own. Wichu leans down and kisses 
his mother on the cheek. 

Gotta go, he says. See you later, Ma. 

His mother kisses him back. And then she kisses 
me. She is a small woman; she has to grab my 
forearm, pull me down to her, and teeter on her toes 
just to peck me on the cheek. This is not the first time 
she has kissed me as she has kissed her own sons. 
Years later I will remember her kiss on that draft 
day morning, the scent of menthol wafting from her 
shoulders, the way her wet hair sprinkled my cheek, 





and I will feel like I’m falling from some great and 
excruciating height and the feeling will refuse to 
leave me for days. 

You two take care of each other now, she says. 
I'm taking a half-day, Wichu, so ГЇЇ be along to 
the temple by noon. Don’t pick without me, you 
hear? Wait until I get there. Tell them you want 
your mother there to witness it. Think black, 
Wichu. That’s what we want. Black, black, black, 
black, black. 

And then she goes back inside the house, as if she 
cannot bear to watch us leave. My own parents, in 
the meantime, are sleeping soundly in their beds, 
three houses away. 

When Wichu and I arrived at the temple, there’s 
a crowd of boys lined up inside the open-air pavilion. 
I'd never seen so many boys be so silent together. 
We join them there, seat ourselves at the end of the 
snaking line. Sparrows skitter in the rafters. The 
ceiling fans whir above us. A few boys eye us silently 
before turning their attention back to the stage at 
the front of the pavilion, where military personnel 
walk back and forth like stagehands preparing 
for a play. A banner hangs over the stage in the 
requisite tricolor: PRAVET DISTRICT DRAFT LOTTERY, 
it announces in a bold script. FOR NATION. FOR 
RELIGION. FOR MONARCHY. Wichu asks me if I’m 
nervous. I tell him that I am. Wichu says he’s not 
nervous at all. It’s strange, he says, I’m feeling calm 
right now. Relaxed. What will happen will happen. 

The pavilion has been roped off. Relatives station 
themselves along the ropes on straw mats and 
blankets, waving and smiling to their sons, their 
nephews, their boyfriends, their grandsons, their 
fathers in some cases. They fan themselves with the 
day’s paper, they eat and drink out of tin canteens. 
Most of the boys do not acknowledge them, though 
a few send back weak, assuring smiles. Here and 
there, men in fatigues walk along the lines, ask 
the boys questions and jot down notes onto their 
clipboards. Soft upcountry music has been piped into 
the pavilion. Wichu taps his fingers absentmindedly 
to the rhythm. He wants to be a drummer. We’ve 
been planning to start a rock ‘n roll band. 

When eight о” clock arrives we all stand up and 
sing the national anthem, followed by the king’s. 

A monk leads us in prayer. Some of the boys murmur 
the words. Others furrow their brows intently, close 
their eyes, and chant loudly along with the monk’s 


$ drone, as if the volume of their prayers this morning 


might matter a great deal. Wichu and I clasp our 
hands and stare blankly ahead; we've already prayed 
the night before. Afterward, there’s a loud and 
nervous silence. A middle-aged man in a uniform 
darker than the others, dozens of colorful insignias 
pinned to his shoulders and his breast pockets, walks 
up to the podium. He looks over us as one looks at 
one’s prized possessions. He’s a four-star general, a 
promotion away from field marshal. We've all seen 
him on television. He talks into the static-ridden 
microphone about duty, security, sacrifice, the glory 
of our great nation, the monarchy’s uncompromising 
integrity, the freedom we all take for granted. Some 
of the relatives clap during his speech. Some cheer 
loudly. Most of us just stare. The papers say the 
general plans to run for a seat in parliament next 
year; he waves to the relatives when his speech is 
over, as if practicing the part, bows to the military 
personnel onstage. A younger man walks up to the 
podium when the general leaves. He informs us that 
registration will begin now. 

There are hundreds of us, perhaps even a thousand. 
The sun has risen high above the mango grove at 
the edge of the temple when Wichu and I finally get 
to the registration table, There, a young woman in 
a tight-fitting military uniform asks us questions. 

We produce the required documents for her: birth 
certificates, proofs of residency, identification cards, 
driver’s licenses. Wichu’s mother has prepared a 
whole dossier of other documents and he hands the 
folder to the woman now: elementary school report 
cards, doctors’ notes about his asthma, letters of 
recommendation from the owners of the houses she 
cleans, Kharmron’s honorable discharge, even his 
father’s certificate of death from the hospital. Wichu’s 
mother believes that — if given to the right person 

— these documents might send Wichu home. I notice 
Wichu shaking imperceptibly when he hands over 
the folder. The woman looks over the documents, 
flipping through them quickly. When she's done, 
she looks at Wichu like he's diseased. What is this? 
she asks impatiently. Wichu shrugs. The woman 
hands the folder back to him. She tells us both to 
seat ourselves at the end of another line for the 
physical exam. 

We wait a couple more hours in the physical 
examination line. The pavilion air has become 
unbearably hot. More relatives arrive, station 
themselves by the ropes; it is as if they've come 
together for a picnic or a boxing match. Wichu 





i seems shaken by the encounter with the woman. 


I try to make small talk, but he just nods and smiles 
at me demurely. 

The boys lines up eight at a time at the front of 
the line. They take off their shirts for the doctors 
on duty. They look at their feet while the doctors 
put cold stethoscopes to their chests, examine their 
ears, teeth, nostrils, check for scoliosis, measure their 
height, weight, wingspan, waist, chest — their bodies 
reduced to so many numbers. The doctors” assistants 
take notes on their clipboards. Some of the waiting 
boys jeer and laugh when the fat kids take off 
their shirts. 

Every so often, a doctor gestures to one of the 
men in fatigues and a boy is told to put on his shirt 
and go home. When this happens, there is always a 
bright burst of cheering and clapping among some of 
the relatives. 

A kratoey with heavy makeup wearing a red blouse 
arrives at the front of the line. When he takes off 
his blouse everybody — all the boys waiting in line 
and all the relatives behind the ropes - laugh and 
clap and point, even the officers watching from the 
stage. The kratoey smiles defiantly, his painted face 
strange on his dark, skinny torso, before bowing 
to the crowd flamboyantly. I recognize him. The 
kratoey is a boy named Kitty that Wichu and I knew 
in high school. Although it is well-known that some 
boys will arrive at the lottery in drag to try to evade 
the process, Kitty is not a draft day kratoey. When 
Kitty passes the physical exam and gets sent to the 
next line, there is laughter and applause again, and 
Kitty blows kisses at us all. When the commotion 
dies down, I hear a boy sitting in front of us say to 
his friend that we're all fucked now if that kratoey 
can pass his physical. The friend grunts and tells the 
story of his uncle, who had chopped off the tip of his 
pinky finger to avoid the draft thirty years ago. 

He cut it off, the boy says. And they drafted him 
anyway. Told him he didn't need a pinky to pull 
a trigger. 

Wichu and I finally arrive at the front of the line. 
I wonder if I will be sent home now, if this is what 
the navy lieutenant meant when he told my father 
that everything would be arranged. But the doctor 
examines me like all the other boys. We get sent to 
the next line, take our seats before the stage. We 
watch the woman who'd registered us set up the 
lottery urn. We sit and wait for the rest of the boys to 


+ be examined. It's early afternoon now. The doctors 


pack up their bags, bid the officers goodbye. A man 
walks to the podium. We're to take an hour break 
for lunch before the lottery begins. 

Wichu's mother has arrived. She gestures to 
Wichu. Wichu walks over to her. She's wearing her 
housecleaning uniform. She waves at me, smiles, 
and I return the courtesy. I watch Wichu kiss her on 
the cheek, watch her fuss over his hair and his shirt 
again. She’s brought us lunch, and Wichu carries the 
canteen back to our seats. As we eat, Wichu asks 
me if my parents are coming. I tell him no. I tell 
him that my parents are too nervous; I tell him they 
can’t bear to watch. The truth, of course, is that my 
parents have gone to Chatuchak to buy birds-of- 
paradise for my mother’s garden. Wichu nods. The 
lunch his mother has prepared — pork fried rice and 
green eggplant curry - tastes bitter and metallic in 
my mouth. But I am famished and devour it anyway. 
All the other boys are eating as well. Soon, the air 
is a potent admixture of home-cooked dishes. The 
sparrows in the rafters flutter down to peck at food 
spilled on the pavilion floor. 

After we finish eating, Wichu and I share a 
jasmine tea. As I'm taking a swig, an officer - a 
balding, middle-aged man with a gut like a melon 
and a toothpick between his teeth — taps me on 
the shoulder. He smells strongly of whiskey and 
nicotine and cologne. A dark map of sweat soaks 
his shirtfront. 

He asks me if I am who I am. I nod. He asks me to 
come with him. Wichu looks panicked. He asks the 
officer if there’s a problem, the officer just adjusts his 
toothpick, moves it to the other side of his mouth, 
and says: 

No problem, son. Nothing to worry about. Your 
friend’s in good hands. 

I do not look at Wichu as the officer talks. When 
Iget up to follow the officer, Wichu taps me on the 
forearm. He smiles and asks me if ГІЇ be okay. I 
pause for a moment, standing, peering down into my 
friend’s face, not quite understanding his question. 

I realize then that Wichu knows. Of course he 
knows. He was here, at this temple, outside of the 
pavilion with his mother, when Khamron got drafted 
years ago. He was here when the wealthier boys got 
taken out of the line. He was here when those same 
boys came back an hour later, took their places at 
the end of the lottery line, and — when their turns 
came - drew black card after black card after black 
card. Wichu had told me all about it the night of his 





brothers draft. Although I had only half-listened to 
him at the time, the memory of his voice comes back 
to me now in all its anger. 

Hey, he says again, still smiling. You gonna 
be okay? 

I understand then that he's not really asking about 
my well-being. He’s asking for penitence. He’s asking 
for an explanation. He’s asking me why I didn’t 
tell him beforehand. The officer clears his throat 
impatiently beside me. I muster a smile, though I feel 
nauseated. I tell Wichu to save me my place in line. 

I follow the officer out of the pavilion, across 
the temple grounds towards the monks’ quarters. 

I walk head down, try not to look at the relatives 
when I walk past, though I feel all their eyes on my 
back. The officer offers me a cigarette. Though I 
desperately want one I tell him that I do not smoke. 
When we arrive at the monks’ quarters, there’s 

a small crowd of boys sitting there, smiling and 
laughing and talking exuberantly. I take me place 
among them. Years later I will wonder if I could’ve 
said something to the officer, told him Wichu’s name. 
But that draft day morning I just sit down on the 
teakwood floor, filled with relief even as I feel dizzy 
with dread, thinking of Wichu’s smiling face, of him 
asking me, his voice a frightening monotone, if I 
was going to be okay. 

The lottery begins. All the boys in the monks’ 
quarters fall silent. We listen to a booming voice 
in the pavilion announce each boy’s name one by 
one over the speakers, followed by the color of the 
ticket drawn. Sorachai Srijamnong: Red. Kawin 
Buasap: Red. Surin Na Nakhon: Black. Worawut 
Chaiyaprasoet: Red. The crowd is silent with every 
red, uproarious with each black. I listen for Wichu’s 
name. I look at the other boys; I wonder if they, 
too, are listening for their friends’ names out in 
the pavilion. 

The officer who escorted me earlier appears. 

He tells us to go back and seat ourselves at the end of 
the lottery line. Some of the boys get nervous. They 
ask him why. This isn’t what we'd agreed, says one of 
the boys. Why don’t you send us home already. But 
the officer tells us not to worry. You pansies, he says, 
grinning. Relax. Nothing’s gonna happen to daddy’s 
little boys. 

So we return to the pavilion, walk back single file 
across the temple ground. When we take our seats at 
the end of the lottery line, the other boys turn around 


і to look. Word has already spread about us, about 
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the boys who'd been taken out of the line before the 
end of the lunch hour. I hear relatives on the sidelines 
hissing and murmuring among themselves. 

Fucking corruption, somebody says. 

Cowards, says another. 

Just another day in the Kingdom of Thailand. 

I see the back of Wichu's head some twenty meters 
ahead, the only thing I recognize in that sea of black 
and brown before me. He has not turned around 
to look at our entrance. He's staring into his hands, 
leaning on his knees. 

I see his mother, though. I do not want to meet her 
eyes, but it is already too late. We look at each other 
and when we do, I feel my cheeks flush. She nods at 
me once and then she turns back to look at the boy 
onstage. She will not look at me again for the rest of 
the day. 








The boy onstage wraps his fingers around the 
amulet dangling from his neck with one hand, 
reaches into the lottery urn with the other. Red. 

А moan comes from a section in the crowd. The 
boy walks off looking stunned, drags his feet across 
the stage, while the speaker announces another name. 

You're all right, boy, a man yells from the sidelines. 
The boy ignores him. You’re all right, the man 
says again. 

The new draftees are being sent to the pagoda, 
where officers wait for them with scissors and 
shears. They get their hair cut standing up, small 
towels draped around their necks like scarves. A few 
temple novices sweep the piles of hair around their 
feet. Soon, there’s a crowd of young men watching 
the lottery outside the pavilion shade, their scalps 
shiny under the afternoon sun. Nice haircut, I hear 


Following an uprising at Bangkok's Thammasat University that was quelled by police, a member 
of a Thai political faction strikes at the lifeless body of a hanged student, October, 1976. 


somebody say to a boy who's been drafted. 

Around four, Kitty walks onstage. There's laughing 
and clapping again, but this time Kitty just fingers 
the hem of his blouse. Krittaphong Turapradit, the 
speaker system announces, and I realize that 1 haven’t 
heard Kitty’s real name in a very long time. Even 
from where I am sitting, I can see beads of sweat 
glistening on Kitty's forehead. I see Wichu sit up 
straight to watch. Kitty retrieves a handkerchief from 
his purse to wipe away the sweat. The crowd quiets 
down while the officer spins the lottery urn; the 
mechanism’s creaking echoes through the pavilion. 
Kitty reaches into the urn with his eyes shut and pulls 
out a card, He hands it to the officer. Black. The 
crowd cheers, though there are also a few groans 
of sadistic disappointment. 

Kitty leaps up and down like a jubilant child, his 
red blouse flapping wildly against his torso. When 
an officer tries to escort Kitty off the stage, he faints 
and collapses to the floor, like somebody has reached 
down and yanked the spine from his back, and there 
is laughter all around as the officers try to revive him. 

The names march on, reds interrupted every so 
often by a few blacks. It is almost Wichu’s turn now. 
I see his mother chewing her nails to the quick. She 
waves at Wichu every so often, but Wichu just keeps 
on staring into his hands. 

The boys around me are nervous. I don't get it, 
one of them says. No way in hell they're making me 
get up there. Our fathers already gave them what hey 
wanted, right? The other boys tell him to shut up. 
It'll work out, one of them says. I’m sure they'll send 
us home soon. 

Evening is upon us. The insects are out, moths 
fluttering against the pavilion lights. Many of the 
relatives have gone home with their sons to celebrate 
the miraculous appearance of a black card or, as is 
more often the case, to prepare their sons for the 
service in a week's time. There are about a hundred 
of us left. 

Wichu has moved to the front of the line. 

The boy before Wichu draws a black card. He 
gives the finger to all the officers onstage and, in a 
loud booming voice that surprises us all, tells them 
to go fuck themselves. His parents and siblings jump 
up and down at the side of the pavilion, hugging one 
another, screaming with joy. Wichu's mother is really 
nervous now. She leans against one of the rope poles, 
her right leg jiggling wildly as if possessed, her mouth 
moving silently. Wichu Rattanaram, the speaker 





i system says. Wichu gets up there and looks over the 


crowd. For a moment, I think he might be looking 
directly at me. In my head, I am thinking of a prayer. 
The officer spins the urn. I think I can hear the cards 
fluttering in there like so many birds. Black, black, 
black, I think. Wichu reaches into the urn, pulls out 
a card, hands it to the officer. Red, the speaker 
system says, and I can almost see Wichu's shoulders 
slump from some invisible weight. 

1 look at Wichu’s mother. She is not jiggling her 
leg any longer, nor is she biting her nails. She merely 
stares out at Wichu, waves weakly to him. She seems 
calm. He walks off the stage to get his hair cut at the 
pagoda, that folder of useless documents still tucked 
under his arm. 

The rest of the evening is like a dream to me now. 
I don't remember much at all. I only remember 
Wichu arriving at the side of the pavilion to greet 
his mother with his head shaved. I only remember 
his mother reaching out to touch his scalp, to pull 
his head down into her bosom. He hands her his 
marching orders and she inspects it for a moment 
before tucking the document into the folder. The 
boys who'd been with me in the monks' quarters 
start to go onstage then, the last of the year's lottery. 
They pull out black card after black card after black 
card, like magicians pulling rabbits out of a hat. 
Nobody cheers for our black cards. 

The sun has set, a light evening drizzle singing 
against the pavilion roof. Most of the relatives have 
gone home. Wichu's mother, I see, has also gone 
home. But Wichu stays. He stands there and watches 
us pull out our black cards from the urn, a blank 
look on his face, his clean white shirt and crisp new 
slacks and buffed Bata loafers getting wet in the rain. 
He never looks at me. I want him to leave. After а 
while, I can't look at him anymore. 

They finally call my name. I walk onstage, though 

seems they are calling somebody else. For the first 
time, that name doesn't sound like my own. So I 
stand there for a moment before reaching into the 
urn to receive that generous fate which is mine and 
mine alone. And when I do, when I hand my black 
card to the officer and walk off the stage, I look 
toward the ropes and see that Wichu has finally gone 
on home without me. 


Rattawut Lapcharoensap was born in Chicago 
and raised in Bangkok. His short fiction collection, 


È Sightseeing, has been published in nine countries. 


C C Art without spirituality is cynical, manipulative, commercial and 
consumer oriented, ego centered, competitive, tired, afraid to die 
because it has not lived, fame seeking, exclusive, elitist, expensive, 
anthropocentric, and self-serving — just like politics without spirituality, 
health care without spirituality, or religion without spirituality. 
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— Matthew Fox in The Reinvention Of Work 


The experience economy rests on the idea that there is an 
intangible source of wealth rotating on notions of branding, 

of appealing to emotions, and of actually making the consumer 
your product, thereby obtaining some purchase on consciousness 
itself. For the past decade or so, this economy has created 

a situation where art — traditionally rooted in emotion and 
thoughtful interaction ~ is ever more enmeshed in commerce. 
So commerce has moved toward art and art has moved toward 
commerce, or they're overlapping in a fashion that perhaps is 
still unfamiliar to us. Certainly this is one of the reasons why 
branding becomes a subject of art: that is, one more way the 
commercial sphere is inscripted in art — a trope of the historic 
avant-garde. But whereas at one point you could have, as an 
avant-garde position, an outsider status, now the question that 
is so often hitting artists and writers is: what happens when 
there is no longer an outside? How do you end up creating 
some meaningful antagonisms or distances or modes of self- 
consciousness within this sphere where it no longer makes 
sense to say that there’s an exterior alternative?” 





— Tim Griffin, Editor-in-chief, ARTEORUM 


ARTMONGERS. 


Bling Bin and the Iron Lady, 2004 
ARTMONGERS 


Artmongers is part of a growing number of collectives 
choosing to focus on approachable, hospitable public art. 
Working in collaboration with other artists, the general public, 
апа children in local schools, they create murals, vinyl wraps, 
and other types of environmental art to foster civic pride а 
nd a sense of ownership. 





"We would like to transform every aspect of rubbish 
collection and recycling into a pleasurable experience. we 
want recycling centres to become places of beauty ... A metal 
recycling bin could glitter like a treasure chest, a glass bin 
could sparkle like a chandelier.” 





MARC JACOBS 





ISN'T IT IRONIC? 

The woman who once sang that she was “frightened by the corrupted ways of this 
land . . . fascinated by the spiritual man and humbled by his humble nature,” has, 
over the last ten years, mellowed into a gal who simply enjoys a good cup of 
Starbucks coffee as much as any other hardworking urbanite. How apropos then 
that Alanis Morissette would deliberately soften the edges of her soul-baring, 
breakthrough CD, 1995's Jagged Little Pill, to record an acoustic version thereof 
which has, for the first six weeks of its release, been available exclusively at your 
friendly neighborhood Starbucks. Apparently Morissette thinks the reissue of the 
songs she once referred to as “my truth" is a perfect fit with the coffee retailer's 
customer base: "When people walk into Starbucks - beyond the fact that they're 
focused on getting coffee — there's a real openness and a focus to behold and take 
in whatever may be on that counter - and | think this record is a special record.” 








Photographer Cindy Sherman has always been her own best of photographs shot by Juergen Teller. The chameleon-like 
subject. Between 1977 and 1980, she won acclaim for a series Sherman is featured in a number of poses and personalities 
of photographs called Untitled Film Stills, featuring Sherman - from suburban housewife to geek girl to rock goddess – 
herself in a multitude of clichéd blonde-actress film roles. and all her incarnations are of course adorned in Jacobs’ 
Later she abandoned her B-movie inspired photography and couture. Word is, Sherman's also recently signed on to help 


turned to the recreation of Old Master paintings, once again 


positioning herself as the central subject. 


design their own shoes. Can a series of sneakers emblazoned 


Now Sherman has loaned herself out as the central subject with the many faces of Cindy Sherman be next? 
of Marc Jacobs’ new ad campaign - a sufficiently arty series 


with the latest Nike venture, a boutique where customers can 
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Zo ЕЕЕ  Harcel Dama 


ІТ ALL STARTED IN THE NINETIES WHEN MARCEL DZAMA 
formed the Royal Art Lodge with his sister, a cousin, and 
a few art school friends. The Lodge was inspired as much 
by other artists as they were by lo-fi music like Pavement, 
Daniel Johnston, Silver Jews, and Flying Saucer Attack. 
They made art in a similarly shy pry style: indifferent to 
attention, and not pretentious about finishing touches. 
The Lodge collaborated on videos, sculptures, music, 

felt toys, and stacks of drawings stamped with the date 
instead of signatures, collected in a hobo's suitcase. The 
Richard Heller Gallery in Los Angeles showed the Royal 
Art Lodge in 1999. A fuss was made: How could piffling 
little collaborative drawings from Winnipeg hold court 
with the poised slabs and commissioned indictments 
running the New York art scene? Yet the world soon fell 
in love with the Royal Art Lodge, and Marcel Dzama's 
work most of all. Dzama's style is light and quick and 
weird like Fred Astaire hot-footing it in a lizard costume. 
That familiar sepia tint in his watercolours is actually 
created by root beer. 

In what's probably the realization of a childhood 
dream, a set of characters from Dzama's drawings (tree- 
man, zombie, alien) have been turned into toys, and a 
tearful ghost has become a plastic lamp. Dzama's cover 
for Beck's new album Guero, might be his most widely 
received art work to date, but it's hardly the first time a 
contemporary artist has camped out in the mainstream. 
The dividing line between art and commerce were 
blurred a long time ago — Marcel Duchamp famously 
made miniature reproductions of his greatest works 
(a doll-sized version of the urinal is especially cheeky). 
Now, if Dzama does the print for the next exclusive Luis 
Vuitton handbag, following Takeshi Murakami into the 
laps of Milanese shoppers, then we'll know Canada 
high-fives Japan at the top of Cool Mountain. 

Lee Henderson 





C C The thing I hate most about advertising is that it attracts all the 
bright, creative and ambitious young people, leaving us mainly 
with the slow and self-obsessed to become our artists. Modern 
art is a disaster area — never in the field of human history has so 
much been used by so many to say so little. 9 9 
— Banksy 








Maquette for V W X Yellow Elephant Underwear/H I J Kiddy Elephant Underwear, 2005 
CHINATSU BAN 
Exhibited in “Little Boy: The Arts of Japan's Exploding Subculture” 2005, curated by Takashi Murakami. 
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Glow-in-the-dark companion The saddest ghost lamp 
KAWS $78 MARCELDZAMA 
kawsone.com cerealart.com 


$175 





CHINATSU BAN 


LEFT: KAWS RIGHT: MARCEL DZAMA 


TAKASHI MURAKAMI 


TAKASHI MURAKAMI, BY THE NUMBERS 


$39.99 Price of a 27mm plush doll of Murakami's character DOB. 
$399.95 Price of Murakami's Flower Ball, an illustrated soccer ball with a vinyl carrying bag. 
$2,500.00 Price of Louis Vuitton's “Gracie” handbag, featuring “natural cowhide and golden 
chain straps," as well as Murakami's multi-colored treatment of the Vuitton logo. 
$567,500.00 World-record price for Murakami's fiberglass sculpture Miss ko2 at a 2003 auction. 
$300,000,000.00 Estimated 2003 sales of Louis Vuitton handbags featuring Murakami's design. 
$3,800,000,000.00 Estimated 2003 sales of Vuitton's parent company LVMH Moét Hennessy Louis Vuitton. 
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C C Just like with Warhol soup cans or Marilyns, if there is a need in the 
market, I can put them out. The gallerists worry that if there are too 
many, the value will go down and their auction prices will be low. 

But I don't think so. If there is demand, I will keep making them. 99 
— Takashi Murakami 
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I NEED CONSUMER INFORMATION! 


Vienna's mental environment was a 
little cleaner this past June thanks 

to a bit of "street sculpture." For two 
weeks, merchants on the city's busy 
Neubaugasse shopping strip renounced 
their identities to participate in a large- 
scale art installation called Delete! As 
part of the project, all signs - save those 
necessary for road safety - slogans 
and company names and logos were 
covered with yellow fabric and plastic. 
Beyond the visual impact, the artists 
behind it all, Christoph Steinbrener and 
Rainer Dempf, hoped the installation 
would generate discussion about 

the nature of public space. Both feel 
smothered by Vienna's advertising 
overload - from billboards on historic 
landmarks to ads on the rolls of hay 
leading into the city - and Steinbrener 





Photomontage of a potential Delete! action in Tokyo's Ginza district 


told the Associated Press, "You can't 
see the landscape anymore. It hurts 
the eyes.” 

Convincing Neubaugasse's shop 
owners to participate in the cover-up 
wasn't easy. But ironically, they signed 
on precisely because they thought it 
would generate publicity and bring 
in crowds of curious onlookers, The 
onlookers did come, and some even 
interacted with the work by scrawling 
graffiti - such as "I need consumer 
information!!” - on the yellow canvas. 

If you want to imagine what your city 
would look like with no ads, Steinbrener 
and Dempf may have already done 
it for you. Visit <www.steinbrener- 
dempf.com> to see two-dimensional 
photomontages of other potential 
yellow street sculptures. 


CHRISTOPH STEINGRENER/RAINER DEMPF 


6 [4 I want to believe art can change the world. I want to believe it's 
like the butterfly flapping its wings in Minnesota and creating 
a hurricane in Ulaanbaatar. And if it's not true, well, ГЇЇ still 
believe it's a viable idea. Art provides a social contract — with 
audiences, with artists, with content, whether it's coming from 
visual art or music or philosophy or films — that doesn't find an 
obvious channel in everyday life. An art center provides a venue 
for something that won't be on television, won't be carried by 
major music distributors. . . . What justifies [contemporary 
artists like] Ellsworth Kelly or Matthew Barney or Kara Walker, 
or artists in general, is that they're anomalies in a culture run 
by Cartesian logic — therefore, they are absolutely necessary. 
They create the unnamable, and if you don't make a place for 
it, the coefficient of civilization goes down. 
— Philippe Vergne, co-curator 
of the 2006 Whitney Biennial 


BANKSY 









WO MALE, BRITISH BOBBIES LOCKED IN A 
Ácivious kiss. A storm trooper with angel wings 
and a have-a-nice-day happy face рееКїпр out 
from beneath his raised visor. A message reading 
Designated Riot Area stenciled at the base of 
Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square. This is the 
work of self-described ‘art terrorist’ or “гапда 
Banksy, one of Britain’s most controversial graffiti 
artists. Not that you wouldn’t come across his 
handiwork hanging in a gallery — it’s just that if 
you do, chances are it hasn’t got there through 
official means. Banksy’s art has been displayed in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum 
of Modern Art among others - all unbeknownst to 
curators. His latest prank involves a chunk of faux 
cave art smuggled into the British Museum and 











featuring a stone-age hunter pushing a shopping cart. 


But it is the street where Banksy’s true subversive 





You have beautiful eyes, 2005 
BANKSY 
The vandali WED 
1 ће 
ing in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


spirit thrives. “On the Banksy trail 1 meet lots of 





devotees,” wrote Simon Hattenstone in 2003, the 
year of Banksy's first legitimate gallery exhibition. 
“They say that Banksy has customized the city, 
reclaimed it, made it theirs.” Hattenstone himself 
admitted to a deep pleasure in his random Banksy 
sightings on walls, dumpsters and overpasses. 
“They feel personal, and (yet) public — as if they 
are a gift for everyone.” 

The artist himself, who posts lookouts wherever he 
works and has studied the techniques of Houdini to 
avoid authorities, admits to a less altruistic impulse. 
Like any guerilla activist, he says it’s all about 
“retribution, really.” The retribution of the voiceless 
оп those who would dominate public space. 

“If you don’t own a train company,” Banksy 
explains, “you go paint on one instead.” 

Lynn Coady 
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MUSICIANS HAVE NEVER HAD MUCH LUCK №! 
law. King Henry уп beheaded his court musician 
Mark Seaton for an alleged affair with his umpteenth 
wife. Even J.S. Bach was incarcerated in 1717 for 
civil disobedience. But it’s probably fair to say 

that when it comes to the law, African American 
musicians have the worst luck of all, though 
certainly no worse than any among their race stuck 
living in the US. The American judicial history of 
incarcerating black musicians starts with slavery, of 
course, and simply never ends. Leadbelly was locked 
up twice, both times for attempted murder. John 
Coltrane went to prison in 1963 on drug charges. 
And today Corey Miller, 
the rapper known as C-Murder, 
is serving a life sentence at the 
Jefferson Parish Correctional 
Center in Gretna, Louisiana for 
the shooting death of 16 year- 
old Steve Thomas in January 
2002 at the Platinum Club in 
Harvey, Louisiana. Recently 
Miller changed his game name 
to C-Miller, hoping to mollify 
judges for another appeal after 
the first failed when they took 
offense to his previous alias, 
plus the fact that this past 
winter, Miller released his third 
solo album. 

The Truest Shit I Ever Told isn’t the first album 
by an incarcerated rapper, not even the only one 
this year. But the difference between it and Pimp 
C or Beanie Sigel’s new albums is that all of C- 
Murders verses were recorded while inside prison, 
smuggled out by fitting them into his lawyer's 
empty pens. For the single “Y'all Heard of Me,” a 
crew surreptitiously filmed him rapping behind the 
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glass during visiting hours. The cavernous cement 
acoustics fill out Miller’s low growl (he half-whispers 
most of his rhymes, to avoid alerting guards to 
the fact he’s cutting an album), and the dead 
reverberation on his voice is chilling. The beats are 
solid as walls and the melodies are cold and doomed 
to repetition. It is an album as existential as the end 
of Camus’ The Outsider: “My last wish was there 
should be a crowd of spectators at my execution 
and that they should greet me with cries of hatred.” 
Guilty or not, Corey Miller lives in the 
penitentiary, where black men are the majority in 
Louisiana. African Americans made up 72 percent 
of the state’s inmates in 2003, 
the year Miller was jailed, while 
making up only 32.5 percent of 
the state’s population. And while 
young black men commit three 
times as much crime as their white 
counterparts, they serve time seven 
times more often. By 2000, half of 
young black men (20-29 years-old) 
were under justice supervision in 
the nation’s capital. And roughly 
a third of all black men in the 
US will cycle through the prison 
system at some point during their 
lives. In light of these, and many 
corollary statistics just as fucked 
up, a rapper like C-Murder isn’t 
setting a bad example, he represents the voice of 
America's contemporary black man, stripped of his 
right to vote, financially crippled by the stigma of 
prison and race, and forced to exploit rather than 
hone his talents. An incarcerated rapper like 
C-Murder is a rare voice from within the isolated 
world of the twenty first century slave demographic. 
Lee Henderson 











Self portrait, DATE UNKNOWN 
PAUL DUHEM 


Profoundly destablized by time spent in a WWII concentration camp, Paul Duhem 
had been in a Belgian psychiatric institution for over four decades before he took 
up painting in his seventies. Making up for lost time, he set a quota for himself 


of six paintings per day. 


Duhem's works can now be found in nearly every major European collection 
of art brut - that is, art created by untrained or self-taught artists, especially 
those who, for any number of reasons, are divorced from the usual channels 
of artistic and cultural production. Duhem himself painted solely for personal 
reasons, eventually limiting his drawing to just two subjects: forlorn self-portraits 


and closed, unyielding doors. 





DOES ART HAVE THE ABILITY 
TO SIGNIFICANTLY CHANGE 
THE WORLD? 
YES: 340 NO: 56 
“ART comes out of freedom, 
evokes freedom, and brings 
us discontent - which brings 
us revolution.” 


“Expanding the imagination is 
the sole purpose of art, and I can’t 
think of a more noble cause.” 


“Of course art can change the 
world. Why do you think the 
music industry is exercising such 
intense control over the artists 
and what gets played on the air? 
Music can and has changed 

the world.” 


CLE. 
Es 74 ney 


We sent a survey out over our Culture Jammer listserv to find out how Adbusters readers feel 
about the role art plays in our social, political and spiritual lives. Here’s what you told us. 


IS ART THAT’S CREATED 

FOR A MARKET NECESSARILY 
COMPROMISED? 

YES: 140 NO: 239 


“Art that is created in 
conscious accordance with a 
set of assumptions put in place 
to preserve the powerful is not 
worthy of the name.” 


“Look at Andreas Gursky, he’s 
the epitome of this. His work is 
all too predictable, in tiny limited 
editions, only affordable to the 
very rich. His pieces are literally 
too big to fit in the houses of 
the working classes, only suited 
for very large homes, corporate 
offices, and museums. And as if 
to complete the joke, he claims 
that the very craft he practices, 
photography, is worthless at this 
point in history.” 


IS SPIRITUALITY CENTRAL 
TO A RESPONSIBLE AND 
RELEVANT SOCIAL ROLE FOR 
ART? 
YES: 225 NO: 144 
“Art need not be spiritual - it 

is practical, empowering. The 
human spirit will not be liberated 
by ‘spirituality’ but by action.” 
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In your most recent issue 
[Adbusters #60], the article by 
Leni Goggins brought back some 
memories from my high school 
years that I’ve tried to erase. 

I remember that we had a “Teens 
Against Dating Violence” group 
that performed skits for each 
class in the school. In grade 

nine, my painfully shy, 14-year- 
old self wanted to take part, 
because acting was my main 
hobby and the cause was more 
than worthwhile. But I couldn’t. 
I wasn’t allowed. I asked one of 
the Popular Kids if I could join, 
and he said no. I’m sure he didn’t 
say it to be mean, but as I look 
now at the group’s picture in the 
yearbook, I can clearly see that it’s 
made up almost entirely of 

the Popular Kids. 

Our school was small. Our 
school tried to do good things. 
But I guess it doesn’t matter. Even 
if you try to do good things, you 
don’t get noticed unless you're 
pretty, fashionable, or successful 
at the “Universal Cool.” This is 
what I learned in high school. 
Thanks, everyone. 

What am I doing now? It 
doesn’t matter. I can’t afford 
brand-name clothes or braces. 


Pm not pretty enough to matter. 
Pm just planning to survive. 
COLLEEN KEARNEY 
New Brunswick, Canada 


Schools based on learning by 
doing, with rote learning 
eliminated, can only work if two 
conditions are present: a highly 
motivated group of students, 
and a group of charismatic 
teachers working their tails off. 
Unfortunately, sooner or later 
the inevitable happens: either the 
teachers get tired and quit; or an 
attempt is made to expand the 
experiment to a larger group, 
which then fails. 

Getting kids excited about 
learning is hard work. No 
matter what you do, many 
kids are always going to prefer 
goofing off. This is just as true 
of homeschooling. We don’t 
often hear about homeschooling 
failures, but they do exist. 

I personally know two families 
who homeschooled long-term, 
with nine kids between them. 
Several of these children 

ended up with a high school 
education that failed to meet even 
minimal standards. For some, 
their “life education” consisted 
mainly of housework and taking 
care of younger siblings. Putting 
together a challenging, exciting, 
individualized curriculum is 
tough, even for your own 

child. Not all parents are 
talented teachers. 

Despite round after round of 
educational reform, rote learning 
is still here for a reason: it’s much 
easier for teachers to do, and kids 
often do learn a lot from it. 

PAULA L. CRAIG 
Falls Church, USA 


The peak of my artistic expression 
occurred during preschool. I had 
drawn a very meaningful elephant 
on a large piece of poster paper 
and brought it home to display. 
My father congratulated me on 
drawing a wonderful giraffe. 

In that split second, my five- 
year-old self truly knew what 

it was like to be an artist: I was 
misunderstood, a visionary, 

and by God a rebel! 

As I grew older my feelings 
toward art shifted. No longer 
was it about painting and writing 
whatever the hell you wanted. 
Now it was a game and a trend. 
The breaking point for me was 
TV. Advertising had taken art 
and slowly fucked it. 

My generation has no idea 
what it’s like to live without 
TV or advertising. I talk of art 
being perverted by mass culture 
and popularity, but I have 
never been witness to a purely 
unadulterated work of art. I have 
heard of it, dreamt about it, but 
when someone asks me what 
art is I cannot healp but channel 
Nietsche: Art is dead. 

LYNDSIE BOURGON 
via email 
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On the Washington, DC Metrorail I saw an ad from Time magazine 
cashing in on 9-11. So when you think of the 3,000 people who died 
there, you should think of Time. Maybe Kraft could do the same thing 
to sell boxes of macaroni and cheese, or maybe we could replace 
the towers with a silhouette of a Toblerone bar. 
ERIC TIMAR 
Falls Church, USA 
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For permission to reprint our editorial 
or visual content, email 
<reprints@adbusters.org>. 
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We are a non-profit organization that 
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following areas: 

- To help Adbusters start a Spanish edition. 
- To help us launch our social marketing 
campaigns. 

- To help us pay for our legal battles. 


For more information about our projects 
and campaigns, call Laura at 604.736.9401, 
or email <laura@adbusters.org>. Please 
‘support our work. Donate online at <www. 
adbusters.org/information/donate>. In the 
US write a check payable to Adbusters 
Media Foundation / Tides Foundation and 
send it to our Vancouver address. 


Tf Lory Witt [Adbusters #60] is 
so keen to give birth to ten 
children and see most of them 
die before reaching puberty, she 
should give it a go — perhaps 
in Sierra Leone. I doubt that 
she'd still call unaided childbirth 
“a peaceful, private, natural 
event.” The arrogance towards 
the millions of people still living 
under pre-industrial conditions 
is enraging. I can’t see the point 
in giving room to such backward 
ideals in your magazine — that 
ain’t revolutionary, but rather 
reactionary nonsense. 
TITUS NEMETH 
Vienna, Austria 


I work in a big bookstore where 

I peeked at Adbusters #59. 

A letter-writer suggested that 
Hunter $. Thompson is a moral 
beacon for writing screeds against 
Bush and having courageous 
politics. Please. 

Thompson was a drug addict 
who made lots of money 
glorifying vain, childish behavior. 
Sure I thought Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas was a funny book, 
but I don't take advice from 
junkies, never mind pay attention 
to their political commentary. 
Thompson was no pundit, just 
another of our culture's loser 
addict-heroes. There are too many 
of them. 

GLEN FRANCIS 
Victoria, Canada 


In the *6os, rich, opulent 
Americans were brought down 
to reality by the book The Ugly 
American. Less flamboyant 
behavior abroad was the result 
of this challenge to abandon their 
belief that they were popular 

all over the world and thought 
of as a brotherly, goody-goody 


neighbor. The book was brutal 
in its frank description of 

how Americans were really 
viewed abroad. 

Today, my dear neighbors to 
the south are again in complete 
denial. They believe that their 
soldiers are being slain abroad 
to “export democracy” to the 
barbarians. Indoctrination by 
neo-fascist Washington has 
mesmerized those who still believe 
that the news reports the facts. 

JORGE TORREALBA 
Halifax, Canada 


In sheer terms of weight, junkmail 
outweighs my legitimate mail 
almost two to one. I’ve wondered 
how many acres of woodland go 
under in the name of soliciting me 
to buy diapers for children I don’t 
have, car insurance I don’t need, 
and so on. But I'm most interested 
in effective means of making 

it stop. 

My grandfather's favorite 
approach was to tape reply 
coupons to things like bricks, 
or a box containing a broken 
old office chair, dirty rags, etc. 

Is there a mass action that would 
make it such a hassle for the 
post office they'd be forced to 
address the problem? In the US, 
a precedent was set by the no- 
call list for telemarketers. What 
kind of pressure would it take 
to get a no-mail list for junkmail 
marketers? Or, at the very least, 
some technique to raise their 
marketing costs to make them 
more judicious about where they 
send crap. I mean, really, what am 
I supposed to do with a sample 
three-pack of diapers? 

JEREMIAH S. JUNKEN 

Madison, USA 


BLACKSPOT LETTERS 


Our experiment in grassroots 
capitalism keeps picking up speed at 
<antiprenuer.org>. Here are some of 
the latest, most provocative ideas: 


1am the operations manager of 
a small signage and print shop in 
Victoria, Canada. All our profit (after 
wages are paid for) goes back into 
social programs in our community, 
including a youth anti-violence 
program in local schools, the world's 
largest outdoor youth art gallery 
(including a legal graffitti wall), 
and free computers for low-income 
families, to name a few. We also give 
great discounts to non-profit groups. 
ADEN 
<www.rocksolid.bc.ca> 


A network of freelancers that support 
one another by marketing one 
another's services. Right now, many 
freelancers rely on a small number of 
websites to find work, but why not 
















Uncooling is about 
hitting dysfunctional 
corporations where 
it hurts most: right 
in the market share. 
This brand-spanking 
new Blackspot 
billboard - now the 
first thing that Nike 
HQ employees see 
on their way to work 
in the morning – 

is just the beginning. 


help one another to find contracts? 
In such a network, integrity and 
trust, of course, are of paramount 
importance. It will be tough, but 
if such a network works, people 
will gain more independence from 
Corporate employers, and take charge 
of their own economic destiny. 
PETER NGUYEN 
«shareandlearn.blogspot.com» 


How about Blackspot party hats? 
| know they are a total waste of 
materials but i for one just love 
'em. Just think: a cone made of 
RECYCLABLE cardboard with 
Blackspots all over. | would use 
them for my party. 

ANIKA N. 


Last night | was going through ту 
finances and thinking about saving for 
my future. | considered putting money 
into the stock market, but, wait a 
minute, that would support unethical 


and enviromentally irresponsible 
companies. So then | thought 

1 could get some bonds, but, wait 

a minute, that would support the US 
military. Where am | supposed 

to invest? 

We could establish our own 
market, involving Blackspot 
companies and other ethical and 
environmental ventures. | would 
be willing to risk a few hundred 
dollars for what | believe is a win-win 
situation. If these companies do well, 
I'll make a little money and | might be 
able to live in a more ethical world. 

If these companies fail, then I'll lose 
out, but at least | didn't contribute 
to the problem. 

JOHN SNIADAJEWSKI 


Make a Blackspot flavored slurpee! 
ANTOINE 


Join in the discussion and start 
organizing at <antiprenuer.org>. 


never heard of the Kyoto Protocol 
or the West Bank or sweatshops 
or local produce or George Bush 
or you, Mr. Editor, sir. Pd like to 
crawl back into the womb, please. 
But I have a ten hour day 
tomorrow. 1 have to pay for 


Why do I cry every time I 
read Adbusters? I feel as if Pm 
ramming my head into brick 
walls, and the sparks don’t 
look like progress to me. 

I wish I'd never picked up this 
damned magazine. I wish I'd 





Two letters recently cc'ed to us: 


ATTN: Henry Becton, Jr. 
President, wGBH Boston 

Noncommercial broadcasting, my foot. I recently had the unpleasant 
experience of viewing three product commercials in a row on WGBH 
public television in Boston. These spots advertised a luxurious suv, 
an exciting wine, and an indispensable roll of plastic wrap. 

Once upon a time, public television didn't have any commercial 
content. Then, program announcers started thanking underwriters 
verbally, augmenting the publicity given them when the credits rolled. 
Now we don't just see plugs for the underwriters, but for their products 
as well. For me, that crosses the line into commercial broadcasting, 
and I’m writing to point that out as clearly as I can. What's next? 
One-minute product ads? Half-hour infomercials? Programming 
interrupted every 15 minutes? We viewers don't get any respect. 

Whose airwaves and broadcasting system is this anyway? Viewers 
and listeners of public broadcasting provide about half of the financial 
support for flagship stations. During their increasingly frequent 
fundraisers, stations proudly spout such statistics. Yet, when have we 
ever been consulted about whether we want more ads? 

Sincerely, 
GEOFFREY DUTTON 


CC: Senator John F. Kerry, Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Kevin Martin [FCC], Kenneth Y. 
Tomlinson [Chairman, Corp. for Public Broadcasting], Robert McChesney [Institute of 
Communications Research] 


Dear Sirs/Ma'ams, 

Recent experiences have led me to the conclusion that The Gap may 
not be the best place for me to spend a considerable portion of my sweet 
youth. In a a fortnight (336 hours), I will be leaving the employment 
of The Gap, TheGap.com, and any subsidiaries, parent companies, 
international trade orgnizations, or shadow governments to which 
1 may also be contractually obligated. I will be joining the crew of an 
Aurturian megafreighter and will be gone for 90 of your Earth years, 
although for me it will seem only like six months. And since my position 
will surely be automated by the year 2095, I see no reason to maintain 
our business relationship. 

I remain, 
[NAME WITHHELD] 


my shit education. 
MARGOT 
Philadelphia, USA 


I have fallen in love with him. 
Because his voice crackles like 
the opening of a Lay’s potato 
chip bag. His eyes are bright 
like two blue M&Ms shining 
out beneath black eyelashes. He 
has a chest like an Abercrombie 
& Fitch model, and his boxers 
usually hang low in the same 
way. His kiss makes me feel 
fresh and skinny like I have just 
sipped from a Michelob Ultra 
low-carb beer. He is as light as 
the empty bottle in my hand. He 
is dark and mysterious like Remy, 
but hip and cool at times, like 
Sprite. His superpowers are all 
about strength on the outside and 
never about love, intelligence, or 
politics. When he really wants to 
insult me, he says, “I would never 
buy you,” and leaves it at that. 
And it’s true. He could never 
buy me. 

RACHEL TORRANCE 

Princeton, USA 


A few days ago, on my way home 
from work, I couldn’t help but 
notice this white station wagon 
with a rather large sticker that 
read “My kid fought in Iraq so 
yours could party in college.” 
The reactionary college graduate 
in me had to wrestle with 
common sense in deciding 
whether or not to ram my 
Hyundai into the back of the car. 
MIN SHEPHERD 
Lancaster, USA 
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a 
YO 
Ж. HAD BEEN DRIVING NORTH FOR FIVE DAYS 


when the fences stopped following us. On the sixth 
day, the wide gravel road narrowed to a dirt track 
and after a while we came to a sign telling us we had 
arrived at a “Traditional Village,” and warning us 
not to walk between “holy fires” and the cattle pen 
or the main hut. We parked near a circle of round 
mud huts and six girls came running. They pointed 
excitedly and seemed to want everything in sight, 
the blanket on the seat of our truck, the string of 
beads around my neck. “Candy,” said the girl 

who looked oldest. “Candy?” I said. “Candy,” 
she replied. 

Before we left, 
the older girl 
brought over 
a notebook in 
which visitors 
had written 
their names, 
where they 
were from, 
and how much 
money they 
left. The village 
had already 
had several 
visitors that 
day - travelers 
from Germany, 
Switzerland 
and England 
had donated a total of $165. When David raised 
his camera to take a picture, the girls lined up in 
formation beneath the billboard and put on serious 
faces. As we were driving away we had to pull aside 
so two Land Rovers coming toward us could pass 
on to the village. 

The dinner party was at the home of a teacher 
from England and the dozen foreigners were 
struggling to keep a conversation going until the 
subject of tourists came up. Everyone laughed at how 
inaccurately the tour brochures depicted things. 

The Scottish doctor told about the in-flight travel 
video she had seen while flying back to Namibia after 
a recent visit to Scotland. The video had explained 





that the Himba belonged to a primitive tribe, that 
many of them had never seen white people before, 
their language had never been written down, and that 
in order to speak to them, the film crew needed two 
translators. The video footage had panned across 

a village and then moved in on the headman who, 
according to the translation said, “We are so happy 
to have you here and are glad you want to 

see how we live.” 

The doctor laughed as she told us this. In her year 
at the hospital she had learned the Herrero language 
and come to know many of the people who lived 
close to town, 
The video 
footage was 
from a village 
on the main 
road, one she 
had visited 
many times. 
The headman 
shown on the 
film came to 
see her at the 
hospital almost 
every week, 

In the video, 
his words had 
been translated 
from Herrero 
to Afrikaans 
and then into 
English, but the doctor listened to the Herrero 

and did her own translation. What she heard the 
headman say was, “I don’t understand why you are 
here. You used to live like this once too. And who is 
getting the money for this anyway, because I haven’t 
been given any.” 


Writer Sandra Shields met photographer David 
Campion in South Africa. They married a year later, 
and have collaborated for over a decade. Sandra 
has written for publications including Geist and 
The Globe and Mail and David's photographs have 
appeared in publications and exhibitions in Canada, 
Europe, and Africa. 
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EVERY TIME THEY CAUGHT THE MAN ON THE RUN, 
it was the women who sighed for his release, and 
not because he was particularly good-looking. 
Then, in no time at all he’d be out again, a fugitive 
once more. You’d see him perched on dangerous 
cornices downtown or high on surburban rooftops 
or dangling from the rear of a streetcar. People 
pointed at him with the same sense of occasion that 
they pointed at important politicians or movie stars, 
and they couldn’t help being impressed by the way 
he'd duck round a corner, dodge through traffic, 
and make it safely to a distant sidewalk. 

His wife spent her life mending the clothes that 
got torn when the police were apprehending him. 
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Former English teacher 
Ethan Hubbard travels the 
world and photographs 
the folks he meets. 

Two weeks into a 
Nepalese hiking trek, he 
shot this farmer holding 

a prayer wheel 


“One of these days you're going to give yourself 
a heart attack with all that racing around,” she’d 
complain. “You ought to get yourself a decent job 
like everybody else.” 

While he was looking for such a job, they had to 
eke out their finances with the sweaters and baby 
clothes she knitted for her private customers and 
for the stores. 

At home the man on the run rarely stirred a 
limb. He liked to observe the rootops of nearby 
buildings and, over and over, calculate the leaps and 
scramblings required to get from one rooftop to 
another. He particularly liked to sit in the armchair, 
while his children played around him, put his mind 


into neutral, and visualize himself as a fugitive 
running for all he was worth the following day. 
He'd try to estimate the rhythm of his flight, its 
velocity, the number of newspaper articles he'd 
provoke. He'd sense the whole thing in his body, 
sampling its temperature like a living substance. 

“Tomorrow ГЇЇ be heading north-east,” he'd 
mention to his wife and give her the names of the 
streets involved, since she constantly took advantage 
of his escape-routes to have him drop off some of her 
hand-knitted sweaters. 

He didn't like these detours because they cluttered 
up the clean lines of his routes, but for a while he did 
arrange things so that he could deliver her cardboard 
boxes without breaking stride, tossing them onto 
clients' balconies or through their open windows, 
and getting a hail of startled curses in return. 

After several faulty aims, he felt obliged to ring the 
doorbell, hand over the package, and formally take 
his leave, all of which cost him precious minutes. 

While the clients were fetching the money, they 
took the opportunity to tidy their hair and touch up 
their makeup in front of the mirror, since something. 
about the non-stop haste of the fugitive touched the: 
tenderest heart-strings. 

“What a scare you give me with all that dashing 
about!" they'd tell him. *The other day you almost 
gave me a heart attack. Why don't you take a break 
and come in for a cup of coffee?" 

“I'm on the run.” 

* Well, just a little break, then." 

They got so insistent that it was easier for him to 
go in and sit down on the edge of their sofa or chair 
and gabble to them about anything whatsoever, as 
long as he didn't lose his chance to get back on the 
run. Not that they listened to a word he said. They 
just focused on the economy of his gestures and that 
anguished face of his, which had a look somewhere 
between a shipwrecked sailor's and a speeding truck- 
driver's. Suddenly they'd grab him by the arm or 
shoulder and try to kiss him. He extricated himself 
without difficulty — he'd been in a lot tighter corners 
than this - and with a hop, skip, and a jump he'd be 
back in the street or up on the roof. Then he learned 
to exploit the sexual harassment as a way to speed 
up his visits. At the first sigh or languishing look he 
push the clients toward the bedroom and in a flash 
strip them naked. 

“You sure don't hang about, do you?” they'd 
moan and in their nakedness thrash around crazily, 


i while he remained fully dressed, with his shoes on. 








If you'd come across him in a store, on a bus, or in 
a waiting room, you wouldn’t have recognized him. 
His face was so commonplace that nobody noticed 
him as long as he stayed quiet or seated. He assumed 
a grayish air and glances slid off him the way they 
do off a sack of potatoes. Once, right in the police 
station, surrounded by cops, he managed to go 
unnoticed. But he'd only to stir and walk a few yards 
(let alone take a leap) for everybody to notice and 
shriek out, “There he goes, the man on the run!” 

“Don’t look. Turn away,” mothers ordered their 
daughters. But the daughters looked all the same. 
And they didn’t stop looking till they saw him turn 
the corner or disappear through an open window. 
That night they wouldn't sleep. They went over and 
over in their minds his dashing way of avoiding 
persons, trees and traffic, 

His escapes were so well adapted to his 
environment that they gave the impression of adding 
life to it, of lighting it up, of making it solid in its 
most elusive and anonymous aspects. So, wherever 
he fled, things seemed to discard the habitual torpor 
that had rendered them almost invisible, virtually 
non-existent. With him around, a window realized 
its potential as a window; it was apparently reborn 
as a window; it dedicated itself to being wholly a 
window, simply thanks to the fact he passed it as 
he fled. Every escape he made revealed what was 
decrepit and listless in the objects it touched upon, 
but also testified to their elements of constancy. 

His amazing talent for eluding detention made the 
city a more relaxed and democratic place. Building 
facades, exterior surfaces generally, with all their 
ornamentation and the other things that lent them 
finish and self-assurance, couldn’t obscure the value 
of the background items, the humble materials inside 
or behind. For that reason people’s conversations 
didn’t cling obdurately to a single point of view; no 
idea became obsessive; there was always room for a 
doubt, a second thought, a something that couldn’t 
be put into words. 

In some ways the fugitive gave people what fire 
used to give them in the old days. He climbed what 
seemed unscalable; he penetrated any opening 
whatever; he turned everything into a stepping-stone 
or a foothold, as he leapt from car roof to car roof, 
from balcony to balcony; he reduced everything 
to the same level of accessibility; he converted 
all objects into a form of transport or bridge to 


something else. The way һе ran off brought to mind 
the action of flames, and, one day when he was at 
the scene of a conflagration, the firechief ordered his 
men to turn their hoses on him, screaming, “Put that 
thing out!” But the fugitive bounded lightly from one 
balcony to the next and vanished from sight, to a 
burst of general applause. 

After that, some people maintained that he had 
a horror of water and that if he ever got wet, he'd 
lose all his powers and even a kid could catch him. 
A load of nonsense, because his escapes were no 
less frequent during the rainy season. Granted his 
enthusiasm did dwindle somewhat and he took 
ona listless air, but at that time of year, thanks 
to the grayness of the weather, he could walk by 
unrecognized and stand on street corners unnoticed, 
because, with the rain pelting down, half of us went 
about with our eyes fixed on our feet. 

In the course of time, his escape routes became 
more direct, with fewer deviations, as if he were 
running out of options and novel detours. Evidently, 
he'd neither the ability nor the desire to repeat 
himself and would have preferred to get caught 
rather than resort to any of his previous routes. 

He was being slowly extinguished, like a fire. People 
recalled his most spectacular escapes and hoped 
he'd repeat them every time the cops caught up with 
him, but some of these were so subtle that only he 
was aware that he was in the process of escaping. 
When people had him cornered, there was always 
somebody who'd grab him by the shoulder or the 
waist, not out of any wish to hand him over to the 
authorities but so that they could tell their friends 
later that the man on the run had slipped out of their 
grip with his miraculous dexterity. 

Some people speculated that if he transferred to 
another location, he could give new life to his work, 
but the cities he applied to either didn't understand 
what he was all about and said no, or they imposed 
unacceptable conditions, such as not being allowed 
to enter private dwellings and limiting him to public 
spaces, as if he were some sort of decorative feature, 
or that he round off his escapes by giving gym classes 
at the orphanage, or sign up with the firefighters and 
help them out when they were short-handed. 

Meanwhile, he kept on running, but it was clear 
that he was now on the run from himself, from his 
own past, that he was being forced to reach for the 
last possible escape routes, trapped in a job ever 
less substantial and resonant in its satisfactions. 


At times he had to barge through domestic interiors, 
force locked doors, and violate the intimacy of others 
engaged in acts of eating, bathing, or making love. 
He hated to do that, because he'd never enjoyed 
creating a commotion. But the people recognized it 
was him and they picked up on his anguish, noting 
he was on his last legs. 

Then, one rainy day, after making fools of a couple 
of cops, he fell down at a street corner, but not like 
somebody who stumbles or skids (he never stumbled 
or skidded) but like one who can find no more 
reasons for carrying on. 

People were taken aback to see him, and now that 
he was perfectly still (afterwards, rumor claimed 
that he'd had a heart attack a hundred yards down 
the road and that the impetus of his flight had 
carried his dead body as far as the corner), they felt 
awkward to be staring at him. They were so used 
to seeing him on the move, to recognizing him out 
of the corner of the eye, that now, when they could 
see him up close, without ceremony, and notice 
how characterless his face was, they had doubts 
if was really him. There was no personality in his 
expressionless, unfeeling face, as if in all those years 
of clambering from neighborhood to neighborhood, 
darting from this street to that, gliding round 
corners, over walls, and through windows, he’d 
only been rehearsing the gestures, the fantasies, the 
impulses of us all; as if by being forced onto the run, 
he'd not acquired any characteristics of his own, 
any personal fat, but, instead, had become a mere 
compendium or summary of everybody else. The sum 
of his face wasn’t greater than its parts; its infinite 
grayness meant that while they were waiting for the 
ambulance to take him away, every glance slid off 
his face and onto the damp cement of the sidewalk, 
and the grayness there became a natural extension of 
the grayness of his face, which got more and more 
diluted in it. It was as if, even in death, the man 
on the run couldn’t renounce his masterly gift for 
slipping out of sight. 








Poet and fiction writer Fabio Morabito was born 
in Alexandria, Egypt, and now lives in Mexico. 
He writes all of his works in Spanish, his second 
language. 


Geoff Hargreaves specializes in the translation of 
Bolivian and Mexican prose. 
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LATELY, THE NATURAL WORLD HASN'T BEEN A 
popular topic among contemporary artists — perhaps 
because they, like so many of us, can't bear to face 
the reality of its ongoing destruction. The artists 
contributing to the exhibit “Altars of Extinction,” 
however, have taken the opposite approach. 

The series of altars constitute both a memorial to 
vanished species as well as a celebration of their lost 
beauty and diversity. Having begun with a core group 
of artists who constructed shrines to extinct species 
like the Xerces Blue butterfly, the exhibit now travels 
to various communities, taking different forms as 
local artists and groups contribute their own altars 
to the show. Each includes written descriptions of 
the species’ habitat, behavior, and path to extinction, 





allowing a space for visitors to leave offerings such 
as candles or flowers. 

Curator Mary Gomes says the exhibit is not 
just an attempt to educate the public about the 
disappearance of life from the planet, but that one 
of its main goals *is to support communities 
in moving past the denial that arises when 
contemplating extinction. 

“When faced with loss of such magnitude," she 
writes, “we often shut down our capacity to feel 
аз а way or protecting ourselves from emotional 
pain. This denial is best overcome, we believe, in 
a community brought together through the depth, 
beauty and resonance of art and literature." 


MARY GOMES 


ET m START FROM A LITTLE FACT BORROWED 


from the actuality of art life. A Belgian foundation, 
the Evens Foundation, created a prize called 
CommunityArt Collaboration. The prize is aimed 

at supporting artistic projects encouraging “the 
invention of new social coherence based on diversity 
of identities.” Last year, the laureate project was 
presented by a French group of artists called Urban 
Campment. The project, called I and Us proposed 
to create, in a poor and stigmatized suburb of Paris, 
a special place, “extremely useless, fragile and non- 
productive,” a place at remove, available to all, but 
that can be used only by one person at once. So a 
prize destined to art was given to the project of an 
empty place where nothing designates the specificity 
of any art. And a prize aimed at creating new forms 
of community was given to a one-seater place. Some 
people would probably see there the derision of 
contemporary art and of its political pretensions. 

I shall take an opposite way. I think that this little 
example can lead us to the core of our problem. 

The first point is the following: art is not political 
owing to the messages and feelings that it conveys 
on the state of social and political issues. Nor is 
it political owing to the way it represents social 
structures, conflicts or identities. It is political by 
virtue of the very distance it takes with respect to 
those functions. It is political insofar as it frames 
not only works or monuments, but also a specific 
space-time sensorium, as this sensorium defines ways 
of being together or being apart, of being inside 
or outside, in front of or in the middle of, etc. It is 
political as its own practices shape forms of visibility 





that reframe the way in which practices, manners 
of being and modes of feeling and saying are 
interwoven in a commonsense, which means a “sense 
of the common” embodied in a common sensorium. 
It does so because politics itself is not the exercise of 
power or struggle for power. Politics is first of all the 
configuration of a space as political, the framing of 
a specific sphere of experience, the setting of objects 
posed as “common” and of subjects to whom the 
capacity is recognized to designate these objects and 
discuss them. Politics first is the conflict about the 
very existence of that sphere of experience, the reality 
of those common objects and the capacity of those 
subjects. A well-known Aristotelian sentence says 
that human beings are political because they own the 
power of speech that puts into common the issues of 
justice and injustice, while animals only have voice 
to express pleasure or pain. It would seem to follow 
from this that politics is the public discussion on 
matters of justice among speaking people who are 
all able to do it. But there is a preliminary matter of 
justice: How do you recognize that the person who 
is mouthing a voice in front of you is discussing 
matters of justice rather than expressing his or her 
private pain? Politics is in fact about that preliminary 
question: who has the power to decide about this? 
Jacques Ranciere 











From The Politics of Aesthetics: The Limits of Art 
and Publishing - Translated by Gabriel Rockhill 
Reprinted with the permission of the publisher, 
The Continuum International Publishing Group 
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Jenny Saville's entrance into the installation-heavy British art scene of the early ‘90s was 
remarkable, if only for the simple fact that she worked in a painfully traditional, almost discredited 
medium - oil painting - depicting a painfully familiar subject - the female nude. The timing for her 
lumpy, zits-and-all figures could not have been better. Gelling nicely with spiraling cultural concerns 
over beauty standards and the objectification of the female body, her confrontational nudes were 
received as a refreshingly credible and coherent intellectual statement. Suitably impressed by 

her 1992 graduate show, ad exec Charles Saatchi hunted down and bought every last one of her 
paintings; he then offered her an 18-month patronage contract to produce work for the 1994 


Saatchi Gallery exhibition "Young British Artists Il,” the very show that would ultimately make 
her name. 





THERE WAS SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL ABOUT THAT 
child - that’s what everyone said. Marek Marek had 
white-blonde hair and the face of an angel. His older 
sisters adored him. They used to push him along the 
mountain paths in an old German pram and play 
with him as if he were a doll. His mother didn't 
want to stop breastfeeding him; as he sucked at her, 
she dreamed of turning into pure milk for him and 
flowing out of herself through her own nipple — 
that would have been better than her entire future as 
Mrs. Marek. But Marek Marek grew up and stopped 
seeking her breasts. Old Marek found them instead, 
though, and made her several more babies. 

But despite being so lovely, little Marek Marek was 
a poor eater and cried at night. Maybe that was why 
his father didn’t like him. Whenever he came home 
drunk he would start beating Marek Marek. If his 
mother came to his defense, his father would lay into 
her too, until they’d all escape upstairs, leaving old 
Marek the rest of the house to fill with his snoring. 
Marek’s sisters felt sorry for their little brother, so 
they taught him to hide at an agreed signal and from 
the fifth year of his life Marek Marek sat out most of 
his evenings in the cellar. There he would cry silently, 
without any tears. 

There he realized that his pain did not come from 
the outside, but from inside, and had nothing to do 


with his drunken father or his mother’s breast. It hurt : 


for no particular reason, just as the sun rises each 
morning and the stars come out each night. It just 
hurt. He didn’t know what it was yet, but sometimes 
he had a vague memory of a sort of warm, hot light 
drowning and dissolving the entire world. Where it 
came from, he didn’t know. All he could remember 








of his childhood was eternal twilight, a darkened 
sky, the world plunged into gloom, the chill and 
misery of evenings without beginning or end. He also 
remembered the day electricity was brought to the 
village. He thought the pylons that came marching 
over the hills from the neighbouring village were like 
the pillars of a vast church. 

Marek Marek was the first and only person from 
his village to subscribe to the district library in Nowa 
Ruda. Then he took to hiding from his father with a 
book, which gave him a lot of time for reading. 

The library in Nowa Ruda was housed in the old 
brewery building and it still smelled of hops and 
beer; the walls, floors and ceilings all gave off the 
same pungent odor - even the pages of the books 
reeked as if beer had been poured over them. Marek 
Marek liked this smell. At fifteen he got drunk for the 
first time. It felt good. He completely forgot about 
the gloom, he could no longer see the difference 
between dark and light. His body went slack and 
wouldn't obey him. He liked that, too. It was as if 
he could come out of his body and live alongside 
himself, without thinking or feeling anything. 

His older sisters got married and left home. One 
younger brother was killed by an unexploded bomb. 
The other was in a special school in Klodzko, so old 
Marek just had Marek Marek left to beat - for not 
shutting in the hens, for not mowing the grass short 


} enough, for breaking the pivot off the threshing 
+ machine. But when Marek Marek was about twenty 


he hit his father back for the first time and from 
then on they beat each other up on a regular basis. 


| Meanwhile, whenever Marek Marek had a little time 
1 and no money for drink, he read Stachura, the beat 
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poet. The library ladies bought the collected works 
especially for him, covered in blue fabric that looked 
like jeans. 

Marek Marek was still as handsome as ever. 

He had fair, shoulder-length hair and a smooth, 
girlish face. And he had very pale eyes, faded even, 
as if they had lost their colour through straining for 
light in dark cellars, as if they were worn out from 
reading all those blue-covered volumes. But women 
were afraid of him. Once, during a disco, he went 
outside with one, dragged her into an elder bush and 
ripped off her blouse. It’s a good thing she yelled, 
because some other boys ran out and punched him. 
But she liked him; maybe he just didn’t know how 
to talk to women. Another time he got drunk and 
knifed a guy who was friendly with a girl he knew, 
as if he had exclusive rights over her. Afterwards, 
at home, he cried. 

He continued to drink, and he liked the way it 
felt when his legs made their own way across the 
hills while everything inside — and thus all the pain 
— was turned off, as if a switch had been snapped 
off and darkness had suddenly fallen. He liked to sit 
in the Lido pub amid the din and smoke and then 
suddenly to find himself, God knows how, in a field 
of flowering flax and to lie there until morning. To 
die. Or to drink at the Jubilatka and then suddenly 
to be snaking his way along the highway towards the 
village with a bloody face and a broken tooth. To be 
only partly alive, only partly conscious, slowly and 
gently ceasing to be. To get up in the morning and 
feel his head aching — at least he knew what hurt. 

То feel a thirst, and to be able to quench it. 

Finally Marek Marek caught up with his father. 
He gave the old man such a battering against a stone 
bench that he broke his ribs and lost consciousness. 
When the police came they took Marek Marek away 
to sober up, then kept him in custody, where there 
was nothing to drink. 

Between the waves of pain in his head, in his 
drowsy, hung-over state Marek Marek remembered 
that once, at the very beginning, he had fallen; that 
once he had been high up, and now he was low 
down. He remembered the downward motion and 
the terror — worse than terror, there was no word for 
it. Marek Marek's stupid body mindlessly accepted 
his fear and began to tremble; his heart thumped 
fit to burst. But his body didn't know what it was 
taking upon itself — only an immortal soul could 
bear such fear. His body was choked by it, shrank 






















into itself and struck against the walls of his tiny cell, 
foaming at the mouth. *Damn you, Marek!" shouted 
the warders. They pinned him to the ground, tied 
him up and gave him an injection. 

He ended up in the detox ward, where with other 
figures in faded pyjamas he shuffled along the wide 
hospital corridors and winding staircases. He stood 
obediently in line for his medicine and swallowed it 
down as if taking communion. As he stared out of 
the window it occurred to him for the first time that 
his aim was to die as soon as possible, to free himself 
from this rotten country, from this red-grey earth, 
from this overheated hospital, from these washed-out 
pyjamas, from this drugged-up body. From then on 
he devoted every single thought to contriving a 
way to die. 

One night he slashed his veins in the shower. 

The white skin on his forearm split open and Marek 
Marek's inside appeared. It was red and meaty 

like fresh beef. Before losing consciousness he felt 
surprised because, God knows why, he thought he 
saw a light in there. 

Naturally he was locked up in isolation, a fuss was 
made and his stay in hospital was extended. He spent 
the whole winter there, and when he got back home 
he discovered that his parents had moved to their 
daughter's place in town and now he was alone. 
They had left him the horse, and he used it to bring 
down wood from the forest, which he chopped up 
and sold. He had money, so he could drink again. 

Marek Marek had a bird inside him - that's how 
he felt. But this wretched bird of his was strange, 
immaterial, unnameable and no more bird-like than 
he was himself. He felt drawn to things he didn't 
understand and was afraid of: to questions with no 
answer; to people in whose presence he always felt 
uncomfortable. He felt the urge to kneel down and 
suddenly start praying in desperation, not to ask for 
anything in his prayers, but just to talk and talk and 
talk in the hope that someone might be listening. 

He hated this creature inside himself because 

did nothing but increase his pain. If it weren't 
there, he would have drunk away quietly, sitting 

in front of the house and gazing at the mountain 
that rose before it. Then he would have sobered up 
and cured his hangover with the hair of the dog, 
then got drunk again without thinking, without 
guilt or decisions. The hideous great bird must have 
had wings. Sometimes it beat them blindly inside 
his body, flapping at its leash, but he knew its legs 


were fettered, maybe even tied to something heavy, 
because it could never fly away. My God, he thought, 
though he didn't believe in God at all, why am I 
being tortured by this thing inside me? The creature 
was immune to alcohol; it always remained painfully 
conscious; it remembered everything Marek Marek 
had done and everything he had lost, squandered 

or neglected; everything that had passed him by. 
“Fuck it,” he mumbled drunkenly to his neighbour, 
“why does it torment me like this, what’s it doing 
inside me?” But his neighbour was deaf and didn’t 
understand a thing. “You’ve stolen my new socks,” 
he said. “They were drying on the line.” 

So the bird inside Marek Marek had restless wings, 
fettered legs and eyes filled with terror. Marek Marek 
assumed it was imprisoned inside him. Someone had 
incarcerated it in him, though he hadn’t the faintest 
idea how that was possible. Sometimes, if he let 
his thoughts wander, he ran into those terrible eyes 
deep inside himself and heard a mournful, bestial 
lament. Then he would jump up and run blindly 
up the mountain, into the birch copses, along the 
forest paths. As he ran he looked up at the branches 
= which one would hold his weight? The bird went 
оп screaming inside him, let me out, set me free, 

I don’t belong to you, I’m from somewhere else. 

At first Marek Marek thought it was a pigeon, the 
kind his father used to breed. He hated pigeons with 
their round, empty little eyes, their relentless mincing 
steps, their skittish flight, always changing direction. 
‘Whenever there was nothing left in the house to eat 
his father would make him crawl into the pigeon loft 
and extract the silly, docile birds. He passed them to 
his father one by one, holding them in both hands 
as his father deftly wrung their necks. He hated thei 
way of dying, too. They died like things, like objects. 
He hated his father just as much. 

But once, by the Frosts’ pond, he had seen another 
kind of bird: it had hopped out at his feet and taken 
off heavily, rising above the bushes, soaring over the 
trees and the valley. It was large and black, with a 
red beak and long legs. It gave a piercing scream, 
and for a while the air went on rippling in the wake 
of its wings. 

So the bird inside him was a black stork, except 
that it had fettered red legs and lacerated wings. 

It screamed and fluttered. He would wake up at 
night hearing this scream inside himself, a horrible, 
hellish scream. He sat up in bed terrified. Clearly 
he wouldn’t fall asleep again until morning. His 








pillow stank of damp and vomit. He got up to look 
for something to drink. Sometimes there were a 
few drops left at the bottom of yesterday’s bottle, 
sometimes not. It was too early to go to the shop. 
It was too early to be alive, so he just walked from 
wall to wall, dying. 

When he was sober he could feel the bird in every 
part of his body, just beneath the skin. Sometimes he 
even thought he was the bird, and then they suffered 
together. Every thought that touched on the past 
or the doubtful future was painful. This pain made 

impossible for Marek Marek to think anything 
through; he had to blur and dispel his thoughts to 
stop them from having any meaning. If he thought 
about himself, and what he used to be like, it hurt. 
If he thought about what he was like now, it hurt 
even more. If he thought about what he would be 
like in the future, and what would become of him, 
the pain was unbearable. If he thought about his 
house, at once he saw the rotting beams that would 
come crashing down any day now. If he thought 
about the field, he remembered that he hadn’t sown 
. If he thought about his father, he remembered that 
he had beaten him up. If he thought about his sister, 
he remembered that he had stolen money from her. 
If he thought of his beloved mare, he remembered 
how after sobering up he had found her dead with 
her newborn foal. 

But when he drank, it was better. Not because the 
bird drank with him. No, the bird never got drunk, 
it never slept. But Marek Marek’s drunken body 
and drunken thoughts took no notice of the bird’s 
struggles. So he had to drink. 

Once he tried to make himself some wine. Angrily 
he stripped the blackcurrant bushes — the garden 
was full of them - and with trembling hands threw 
them into a demijohn. He sacrificed some of his cash 
and bought sugar, then set up his concoction in the 
warmth of the attic. He was glad he would have 
his own wine, and that whenever he started to feel 
thirsty, he'd be able to go up there, stick in a tube 
and drink straight from the demijohn. But without 
even knowing, he’d drunk it all up before it had 
fermented properly. He even chewed over the must. 
He had long since sold the television and the radio 
and the tape recorder. In any case he couldn’t listen 
to anything — he always had the flutter of wings in 
his ears. He sold the wardrobe with the mirror, the 
rug, the harrows, his bicycle, his suit, the refrigerator, 





| the icons of Christ wearing his crown of thorns and 


the Virgin Mary with the heart on the outside, the 
watering can, the wheelbarrow, the sheaf-binder, the 
hay-tedder, the cart with rubber wheels, the plates, 
the pots and the hay — he even found a buyer for the 
manure. Then he went wandering about the ruins 
of the houses which had been abandoned by the 
Germans and discovered some stone troughs hidden 
in the grass. He sold them to a man who transported 
them to Germany. He would gladly have sold his 
tumbledown house to the devil, but he couldn't — 

it still belonged to his father. 

His best days were when by some miracle he had 
managed to save a little alcohol until morning, so 
that as soon as he woke up he could take a slug 
without even getting out of bed. It made him feel 
blissful, and he would try not to fall asleep and lose 
that state of mind. He would get up dizzily and sit 
on a bench in front of the house. Sooner or later 
his neighbour always came by on his way to Nowa 
Ruda, pushing his bike. “You stupid old tramp,” 
Marek Marek would say, raising a shaky hand in 
greeting. His neighbour would bestow a toothless 
grin on him. The socks had been found. The wind 
had caught them and blown them into the grass. 

In November his neighbour brought him a black 
puppy. “There you go,” he said, “no need for you 
to go on grieving for your mare, though she was 
a fine horse.” At first Marek Marek took the dog 
into the house, but it drove him mad by pissing on 
the floor. So he set up an old bathtub outside the 
house, turned it upside down and propped it up on 
two stones. He hammered a hook into the ground 
and tied the puppy to it by a chain. This was his 
ingenious makeshift kennel. To begin with the dog 
kept whining and howling, but eventually it got used 
to it. It wagged its tail at Marek Marek whenever 
he brought it some food. With the dog around he 
felt better somehow, and the bird inside him calmed 
down a bit. But then in December the snow fell and 
one night there was such a bad frost that the dog 
froze to death. He found it in the morning buried in 
snow. It looked like a bundle of rags. Marek Marek 
shoved it with his foot - it was completely stiff. 

His sister invited him for Christmas Eve, but he 
quarrelled with her immediately because she refused 
to serve vodka with the dinner. “What sort of a 
Christmas Eve is it, for fuck’s sake, without vodka?” 
he said to his brother-in-law. He put his coat back on 
and went out. People were already on their way to 
midnight mass to make sure they got good seats. 





He hung about near the church, staring at the 
familiar faces in the darkness. He bumped into his 
neighbour — even he was stumbling his way across 
the snow to the village. “What a winter, eh?” the 
neighbour said, smiling broadly and clapping Marek 
Marek on the shoulder. “Get lost, you silly old 
fool,” replied Marek Marek. “Yes, yes, quite,” said 
the neighbour, nodding, and went into the church. 
People kept walking past Marek Marek, bowing to 
him coldly. In the vestibule they shook the snow off 
their shoes and went on inside. He lit a cigarette and 
heard the fluttering of tattered wings. Finally the bells 
began to ring, the congregation fell silent and the 
priest’s voice rang out, distorted by a microphone. 
In the vestibule Marek Marek let the tips of his 
fingers skim the cold surface of the holy water, but 
he didn’t cross himself. After a while the smell of 
steaming furs and festive overcoats dragged out 
from God knows where made him feel sick. Then he 
had an idea. He pushed his way back through the 
vestibule and went outside. The snow was falling 
hard, as if it was trying to cover up all the tracks. 
Marek Marek headed for the shop. On the way he 
stopped off at his sister's shed and took a pickaxe. 
He used it to break down the shop door, then stuffed 
his pockets with bottles of vodka, shoving them 
under his arms and down his trousers. He felt like 
laughing. “They'll never bloody well catch me,’ he 
said to himself and spent the whole night pouring 
vodka into the water tank by the stove. He threw 
the bottles into the well. 

It was the best holiday of his life. As soon as he 
felt the slightest bit sober he knelt down by the tank, 
turned the tap, opened his mouth and vodka poured 
down his throat straight from heaven. 

Just after the holiday the thaw began; the snow 
turned into nasty rain and the world looked like a 
sodden grey mushroom. The vodka was finished, 
too. Marek Marek didn’t get out of bed. He felt cold 
and ached all over. He kept trying to think where 
he might find something to drink. He got it into his 
head that old Marta might have some wine. Her 
house was empty because she always went away for 
the winter. In his mind’s eye he could see her kitchen 
with bottles of home-made wine standing under 
the table, although in fact he knew that old Marta 
never made any wine. But maybe this year she had, 
maybe she’d made some blackcurrant or plum wine 
and hidden it under the table. To hell with her, he 
thought, and tumbled out of bed. He walked shakily, 








because he hadn't eaten for several days and his head 
hurt, as if it was going to explode. 

The door was locked. He kicked it open. The 
hinges gave a nasty creak. Marek Marek felt sick. 
The kitchen looked as if old Marta had only left the 
day before. The table was covered with a checked 
oilcloth that reached to the floor. On it lay a large 
bread knife. Marek Marek quickly peered under the 
table and saw to his surprise that there was nothing 
there. He began rummaging in the cupboards. He 
looked in the stove, in the wood basket, and in the 
chest of drawers where the bedlinen lay neatly piled. 
Everything smelled of winter damp — of snow, wet 
wood and metal. He looked everywhere, feeling the 
mattress and eiderdown, even thrusting his hand into 
some old gumboots. He had a clear vision of Marta 
in the autumn, before she left, packing away bottles 
of home-made wine. But he didn’t know where. 
“Stupid old bitch,” he said and burst into tears. 

He sat at the table with his head in his hands, and his 
tears fell on the oilcloth washing away some mouse 
droppings. He stared at the knife. 

When he left he propped the door shut with a 
wooden stake because he liked old Marta and didn’t 
want the snow to get into her kitchen. That same 
day the police called on him. “We know it was you, 
anyway,” they said, adding that they’d be back. 

Marek Marek lay down again. He felt cold, but he 
knew he wouldn’t be able to keep hold of a hatchet 
for long enough to chop firewood. The bird was 
fluttering inside him, and the fluttering was making 
his body shiver. 

Dusk fell suddenly, as if someone had put out 
the light outside. Freezing rain struck against the 
windowpanes in steady waves. If only I had a 
television, thought Marek Marek, as he lay on his 
back, unable to sleep. Several times in the night he 
got up and drank water from a bucket; it was cold 
and horrible. His body kept turning it into tears, 
which had started flowing that evening and went 
on till morning, filling his ears and tickling his neck. 
At daybreak he fell asleep for a while, but his first 
thought on waking was that there was no more 
vodka in the water tank. 

He got up and peed into a pot. He started looking 
in the drawers for some string. When he couldn't find 
any he tore down an old faded curtain and pulled 
out the cable it had been hanging from. Through the 
window he saw his neighbour pushing his bike to 
Nowa Ruda. Suddenly Marek Marek felt blissful; 


i the rain had finally stopped and grey winter light was 
pouring in through all the windows. The bird had 
gone quiet, too; maybe it was already dead. Marek 
Marek made a noose out of the cable and tied it to 
a hook by the door on which his mother used to 
hang frying pans. He felt like a smoke and started 
looking for a cigarette. He could hear the rustle of 
every scrap of paper, the creaking of the floor, and 
the pitter-pat on the floorboards when he spilled 
some pills. He couldn’t find a cigarette, so he went 
traight up to the hook, placed the noose around 
his neck and slumped to the floor. He felt a massive 
pain in the back of his neck. Briefly the cable grew 
tighter, then it slackened and slipped off the hook. 
Marek Marek fell to the ground, not realizing what 
had happened. Pain radiated throughout his body 
and the bird began to scream again. “I’ve lived like 
a pig and ГЇЇ die like a pig,” said Marek Marek 

out loud, and in the empty house it sounded like 

a challenge. His hands were shaking as he tied the 
cable to the hook again. He knotted it, tangled and 
twisted it. The noose was now much higher than 
before, not so high that he needed a chair, but not 
so low that he could sit down. He placed the noose 
over his head, swayed backwards and forwards on 
his heels for a moment, and then suddenly threw 
himself to the ground. This time the pain was so 
great it made his head spin. His mouth gasped for air, 
and his legs scrabbled helplessly for support, though 
that wasn’t what he wanted. He struggled, amazed 
at what was happening, until all of a sudden he was 
seized with such great terror that he wet himself. He 
looked down at his feet in their threadbare socks, 
kicking out and slithering in pools of urine. ГЇЇ do 

it tomorrow, he thought hopefully, but he could 

no longer find any support for his body. He threw 
himself forward again and tried to prop himself up 
on his hands, but just then he heard a crash in his 
head; a bang, a shot, an explosion. He tried to clutch 
at the wall, but his hand just left a wet, dirty mark. 
Then he stopped moving, because he still hoped 
that everything bad would pass by without noticing 
him. He glued his eyes to the window and a vague, 
fading thought occurred to him: that his neighbour 
would come back. Then the bright rectangle of the 
window disappeared. 







































Olga Tokarczuk's novel House of Day, House 
of Night, from which this excerpt was taken, 
was published by Granta Books in 2004. 


The trap for an artist is not the market, not the business 
and not commerce. The danger is to lose the mission! 


Art does matter today because with art 1 
can fight resentment, hatred and cynicism. 
As an artist I am a WARRIOR. 


Ihave no time to cultivate doubts. I do not want to be self-critical. I 
do know I will be injured. I will be killed, but I want to work. I want 
to give! I want to do this in a rush, I do not want to complain! What is 
more important then my doubts is my EMERGENCY and my URGENCY, 
and my NECESSITY and WILL to give form to them! 

— Swiss-born, Paris-based artist Thomas Hirschhorn 





JEAN-MICHEL BASQUIAT 





Untitled (Head), 1981 
JEAN MICHEL BASQUIAT 


Taking his last hit of heroin at the age of 27, Jean Michel Basquiat left behind two competing 
images of himself. One is a kid of meager talent, inflated beyond his worth by a booming, 
investment-mad New York art scene that was hot with desire for the sort of raw outsider 
authenticity that could only be offered by a homeless, black, junkie street artist — a pet for filthy- 
rich white people, created and destroyed to satisfy the needs of a rabid market. The other image 
is that of a genuine and energetic artist, self-taught, who fought his own way into the white- 
dominated art world with graffiti-influenced meditations on his Haitian and Puerto Rican roots. 
Both versions have some claim. And so Basquiat survives not only as a bunch of striking paintings, 
but also as everyone's favorite object-lesson in what can happen at the intersection of art, 
money, and power. 





Game Boys Advanced (detail), 2002 
PATRICIA PICCININI 


Of all the possible responses to her work, Australian artist Patricia Piccinini is 
most afraid of indifference. Her We are Family series confronts viewers with the 
ramifications of biotechnology and forces them to wonder: “How are we going to 
relate to the failure of these technologies? . . . Are we going to love and cherish 
the failures . . . as well as the successes?" The intricate silicone sculptures based 
оп precise 3D computer modeling are realistic down to every last hair, mole, bump 
and wrinkle. In one piece, a girl affectionately plays with animal-like globs of skin. 
In another, a hybrid mother - part human, part cow or pig - lovingly suckles her 
offspring. Game Boys Advanced was inspired by the premature aging of Dolly, the 
cloned sheep. Ultimately, Piccinini is interested in the idea that all living matter — 
even yeast - is derived from the same genetic material. So we are, in a very real 
sense, one big family. 


PATRICIA PICCININI 


Fat Cay 


THE LATEST NOVEL FROM BOOKER PRIZE-WINNER 
Kazuo Ishiguro, Never Let Me Go is narrated by 
Kathy H, a clone whose vital organs, like those of 
her fellow parent-less friends, will eventually be 
harvested. In interviews, Ishiguro claims that his 
novel’s cloning storyline — much remarked-upon 
because its celebrated author is still most famous 
for writing The Remains of the Day, the story of 
the English butler of a Nazi appeaser in the 1930s — 
was almost an afterthought and that he never 
believed he was writing science fiction. 

Indeed, Never Let Me Go is not a stereotypical 
science-fiction movie: none of the clones are evil, 
there’s no wicked scientist playing God. Ishiguro 
doesn’t explore the philosophical implications 
of or the technology behind cloning. The reader 
never learns, for instance, how these clones are 
produced, nor are they allowed glimpses into any 
cloning laboratories. 

Ishiguro, instead, uses cloning as an abstract 
premise to illuminate earthier concerns. In Never 
Let Me Go, Kath Н and her friends — her unrequited 
love, Tommy, and her best friend and Tommy’s 
girlfriend, Ruth — attend a private school for clones 
called Hailsham, in which they are taught to produce 
art to trade with one another and for a mysterious, 
unseen art gallery run by the school’s barely seen 
headmistress. Because they’re not told what is done 
with the art that’s taken away, students invent their 
own stories. Some believe that the best artists are 
given extensions beyond their allotted lifespans. 
(That these students never hope to be completely 
spared from donating their lives is part of this novel’s 
poignant undertow.) 

Without having been told explicitly, these students 
understand their lives have been predetermined, and 
yet they slave at their art without knowing if it serves 
any purpose. Ishiguro creates a situation that distils 
with eerie pithiness the self-imposed amnesia of the 
human condition. He manages to evoke the sense 
of futility that affects every artist while brilliantly 
asserting the necessity for art in our lives. 


Never Let Me Go is set in “Britain, late 1990s," 
and even if Ishiguro doesn’t directly address the 
principles of cloning, the novel nevertheless touches 
upon elements of mass culture. The evasive language 
invented to describe the Hailsham students’ fate 
is similar to contemporary euphemism used by 
politicians or in commercials for tampons or Viagra. 
These lab-bred clones are still called “donors;” they 
don’t die, they “complete.” The standoffish teachers 
at Hailsham are called “Guardians. 

The students have internalized this vague jargon. 
In one passage, Kath and her friend follow an office- 
worker who might be Ruth’s “possible,” the person 
from which a clone is created and the closest thing 
they might have to a parent. 

It's Ruth herself who shatters this wishful search 
when she announces: “We're modelled from trash. 
Junkies, prostitutes, winos, tramps. Convicts, 
maybe, just so long as they aren't psychos. That's 
what we come from . . . " (For much of the novel, 
Ruth manipulates Kathy, bullying her and keeping 
her apart from Tommy, but ultimately Ruth is 
a sympathetic figure because her scheming is an 
expression of her powerlessness.) We see in Ruth's 
outburst how the clones themselves are the ultimate 
marginalized people, and how a world like ours — 
the Catholic Church notwithstanding - might allow 
the harvesting of humans. 

One of the more chilling aspects of this book is 
the unwillingness or inability of the clones to rebel 
or run away. The naive submissiveness of the 
students is affecting, but it’s also a product of the 
sense of duty instilled in their schooling. If H.L. 
Mencken was correct in his belief that the aim 
of public education “is simply to reduce as many 
individuals as possible to the same safe level, to 
breed and train a standardized citizenry, to put down 
dissent and originality,” then Hailsham is just like 
any other school and all schools are, in small part, 
cloning factories. 











Kevin Chong 


True Colours, 2002 
JUAN PEDRO FABRA GUEMBERENA 





Swedes love their wilderness. But Stockholm-based Uruguayan artist Juan Pedro 
Fabra Guemberena challenges the romanticisation of nature in his video series True 
Colours. Four monitors show different landscapes juxtaposed with Swedish soldiers 
in full gear. Rather than an aesthetically and spiritually nourishing environment, 
nature becomes the domain of military drills, territory that needs to be conquered 
and defended through force. 
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sketch of Untitled, 2003 
RIRKRIT TIRAVANUA 


C C Just take an example like Joseph Beuys. He sounded crazy 


claiming he was going to change the world through his 
art, but I think his way of trying to change things is more 
metaphysical. It's not only through manipulating some 
popular find. In today’s context, people who are interested 
in real change often have more distance from the popular 
signs of social communication. Sometimes there are 
strong artists who use very simple, very abstract gestures 
to evoke an agenda for social change, rather than simply 
appropriating the existing signs. Whatever you can show 
as something easily understandable or consumable, that’s 
already a way to retreat from certain critiques. So, very 
often people mess up the distinction between a real critique 
and a kind of opportunist manipulation of images. 


— French-Chinese curator and critic 9 9 
Hou Hanru, опе of the world's foremost 
experts on contemporary Asian art 


6 6 І suspect that many of the great cultural shifts that 
prepare the way for political change are largely aesthetic. 
— J.G. Ballard D 9 
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When you wake, 2002 
SHIZUKA YOKOMIZO 





Depicting ordinary people in 
ordinary settings, Yokomizo's 
photos and video work experiment 
with the uncertainties of 
documentary portraiture. She 

lives and works in London 


SHIZUKA YOKOMIZO 


[4 € David Hammons did this very beautiful, simple action: He was 
selling snowballs in Brooklyn on the street in the winter. He made 
different snowballs of different sizes, and he was selling them at 
different prices. This was such a strong critique about the logic of 
consumption society, and behind it, of course, were notions of white 
and black and all these social issues. A gesture like this can make a 
very strong social statement through the complexity of the seemingly 
simple action and the tension between this simplicity and complexity. 99 


— Hou Hanru 


[A] gift is a thing we do not get by our own efforts. We cannot buy it; we 
cannot acquire it through an act of will. It is bestowed upon us . . . We also 
rightly speak of intuition or inspiration as a gift. As the artist works, some 
portion of his creation is bestowed upon him . . . These two senses of gift 
refer only to the creation of the work — what we might call the inner life 

of art; but it is my assumption that we should extend this way of speaking 
to its outer life as well, to the work after it has left the makers hands. That 
art matters to us — which moves the heart, or revises the soul, or delights 

the senses, or offers courage for living, however we choose to describe the 
experience — that work is received by us as a gift is received . . . The spirit 
of an artist's gifts can wake our own. The work appeals, as Joseph Conrad 
says, to a part of our being which is itself a gift and not an acquisition . . . 
Our sense of harmony can hear the harmonies that Mozart heard. We 

many not have the power to profess our gifts as the artist does, and yet we 
Come to recognize and in a sense to receive, the endowments of our being 
through the agency of his creation. We feel fortunate, even redeemed. The 
daily commerce of our lives — “sugar for sugar and salt for salt,” as the blues 
singers say — proceeds at its own constant level, but a gift revives the soul . . . 
[I]t must be added that the way we treat a thing can sometimes change its 
nature. For example, religions often prohibit the sale of sacred objects, the 
implication being that their sanctity is lost if they are bought and sold. 

А work of art seems to be a hardier breed; it can be sold in the market and 
emerge a work of art. But if it is true that in the essential commerce of art a 
gift is carried by the work from the artist to his audience, if I am right to say 
that where there is no gift there is no art, then it may be possible to destroy 
a work of art by converting it into a pure commodity . . . | do not maintain 
that art can't be bought and sold; I do maintain that the gift portion of the 
work places a constraint upon our merchandising. 


— Lewis Hyde in The Gift: Imagination 
and the Erotic Life of Property 





Musée D'Orsay 2, 1989 
THOMAS STRUTH 


G Art is about as dangerous as literature. But you could also say: it’s about as 
dangerous as philosophy, which means it’s about as dangerous as Marxism. 
1% dangerous in the way literature is dangerous: it raises ideas, it changes 
minds and cultures. But you can never predict the ways it will do so, 
which is one of its strengths. Just like you can’t predict whether a political 
philosophy will change cultures. What did Adam Smith know when he was 
writing? How could Marx have known what would happen with his ideas? 
How could Victor Hugo predict how his writings would affect people’s 9 9 
perceptions of poverty? 


— Jennifer González, Assistant Professor of History of Art and 
Visual Culture, University of California (Santa Cruz) 





Ethics as Aesthetics/Aesthetics as Ethics, 1996 
CILDO MEIRELES 


Brazilian artist Cildo Meireles considers Orson Welles' War of 
the Worlds broadcast the greatest work of art of the twentieth 
century. He even named his son Orson as a tribute to Welles 
and told an interviewer that the fictional radio news report 
of a Martian invasion “worked perfectly, in the sense that it 
seamlessly dissolved the border between art and life.” 
Meireles has been dissolving that border with his own work 
for over thirty years. In 1970 he made a splash as a precocious 
22-year-old with an art form he calls “mobile graffiti” - printing 
political messages like “Yankee go home” on bank notes and 
Coca-Cola bottles and then putting them back into circulation. 
Producing such politically charged art took considerable 


courage given the repressive military dictatorship of the day. 
More recently, Meireles' Ethics as Aesthetics/Aesthetics 
as Ethics is perhaps his most explicit attempt to confuse our 
understanding of fiction and reality. In it, he re-contextualizes 
newspaper photographs depicting the victims of gang warfare 
and social cleansing in the shantytowns of Rio de Janeiro. 
The killers reveal both their ethical and aesthetic sensibilities 
by carefully arranging the corpses for full effect. Just like 
the Abu Ghraib photos, the images are much more than 
journalistic documentation; they transcend the division 
between art and life. 
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6 6 I suspect that the human race will inevitably move like a 
sleepwalker towards that vast resource it has hesitated to tap 
— its own psychopathy. This adventure playground of the soul is 


waiting for us with its gates wide open, and admission is free. 





Finding Fun, 2000 
WANG QINGSONG 


Since Wang Qingsong was born in 1966 - the first year of the Cultural Revolution - he can't quite 
relate to the aspirations of the current crop of Chinese youngsters, specifically their desire to own 
the latest and most fashionable goods. But he does appreciate that China's rapid transformation 
into a Western-style consumer society is great fodder for art. So in photographs like Finding Fun, 

he transforms traditional Chinese paintings into theatrical photographs full of contemporary imagery 
and layers of detail and dramatic effects. And although Wang claims that he is not political, his artist 
statement reads with a hint of irony: “in order to eulogize this glorious life which is sweeter than 
honey and brought over by economic reform, | use stage theatrics and make the camera narrate 
true and understandable contemporary stories.” 


WANG QINGSONG 


e e e My real fear is that boredom and inertia may lead people to follow 
а deranged leader . . . that we will put on jackboots and black 


uniforms and the aspect of the killer simply to relieve the boredom. 9 9 
— J.G. Ballard 





Ozymandias Parade, 1985 
ED AND NANCY KIENHOLZ 


Self-taught, all-American artist Ed Kienholz came of age in 
the 1960s, and the moral outrage the era instilled in him cut 
‚so deep it continued to resonate in his work for decades to 
come. Creating his sculptures and environments mostly from 
found and discarded objects, Kienholz went on to shock and 
disturb through visually outlandish, unapologetically political 
work. Commentators have linked Kienholz to the Surrealist 
movement and Marcel Duchamp, yet one critic has observed 
that “[п terms of content, the tradition of Goya's and 
Daumier's theme of man's inhumanity to man seems most 
to the point.” 


Equally as often Kienholz's sensibility is compared to the 
great satirical rabble-rousers like Mark Twain. As critical as 
his work can be, there is a giddiness to its occasional sheer 
excess, like in the chintzy, fairground glamour of Merry-go- 
world or the sprawlingly baroque Ozymandias Parade. The 
latter is a fairly straightforward indictment of military self- 
satisfaction - if you can call a general riding on the back of 
a skeleton-woman while dangling religious symbols in front 
of her face straightforward. Which, in fact, you can. Such 
are the contradictory pleasures of Kienholz’s outlandishly 
straightforward vision. 


ONITIZAHOS svi. 

























































































